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SIX OF YOU CAN RIDE. 

Despite its slim exterior, Malibu is a 
veritable "family room” inside. 

There's room in there for mom, 
dad, three kids and grandma. 

Asa matter of fact, based on EPA 
ratings no mid-size car in America has 
more room than the 1980 Chevy 
Malibu 4-Door Sedan. 

NOW THAT'S A TRUNK. 

What some cars try to pass off as a 
trunk today is barely bigger than an 
oversize breadbox. 

With Malibu, you get a real honest- 
to-goodness trunk with nearly 17 cubic 


Yet Malibu is big enough fo deliver 
a smooth and quiet ride on the 
highway. It has the nice solid feel you 
may tend fo associate with larger cars 

Try it. You'll see. 

CRISP CLEAN LINES. 

Malibu looks like what it is: A 
thoroughly modern auromobile. 

No clutter, no curlicues, no 
unneeded inches or pounds. 

It's a car you can feel good about 
just standing there looking at it. 


Which is important when you 
consider that people are keeping their 
cars longer these days. 


FULL OF FEATURES. 

Compare Malibu for value with 
any other mid-size cor. 

Check out its sturdy Body by Fisher 
and rugged full-perimeter frame. 

Also yours af no extra cost on every 
1980 Chevy Malibu: radial ply tires, High 
Energy Ignition, Full Coil suspension, 
front stabilizer bar, compact V6 engine, 
power front disc brakes. 

It's a substantial car. 

With Chevy value through and 

through. 


feet of well-arranged load THERE'S SOMETHING ABOUT 
space. Space you'll welcome all A CHEVY. 
(20) EPA ESTIMATED MPG. Chevy succes. 
t's pretty iby’ 
seetetse~ FIT THE TIMES. 2” 
mileage for a car with so g > 


much room. And the highway 
estimate is 26. 

Remember: Compare 
the "estimated MPG’ to “a 
of other cars. You may get 
different mileage, 


depending on how 
fast you drive, weather 


SOME CARS 


Malibu is the most 
popular mid-size 4-door 
sedan in America today. 
It bears looking into. 
Come see and drive a 
4980 Chevy Malibu. 
Compare it with any 


conditions, and trip length. Fl : i LW 7 FAMI LY roged you may have 
eon te e We think you'll find 


mileage will probably be 
less than the highway 
estimate. 

Estimate lower in 
California. 

Malibu is equipped 
with GM-built engines pro- 
duced by various divisions. 
See your dealer for details. 


FEELS GOOD ON 
THE ROAD. 

Malibu’'s smart size is o 
plus in other ways. 
It's small enough, 
for example, 
to be agile 
in traffic and 
turns. Plus 
really quite 
easy fo park 
















VALUE IS WHAT MAKES 
A MALIBU A CHEVROLET. 


that it not only fits the times 
and the family. Ir firs you, too. To a T 
Or should we say a V. Asin value. 


CONVENTIONAL 
WELLS 


ALASKAN 
GAS 


Clean, efficient gas energy 

Bi al-1¢-¥-Muilele-m-W'e- li le] (-mceler-\y 
from gas utilities across the 
country. And there will be even 
more available into the 21st 
otal (ela Ui eleis mel mi @icelimelels 


u COAL 
NATURAL GAS. GASIFICATION 
forelb alia me-malele|-melalel-ieelselelale] 
supplies—plus new sources 


TL come t-tMigelumetey-1e-lalemilelel-ji(-10] 
laTchivie- ime tot) 


PNaleme) merelele-\- mm ella a i-1-) 
use of gas today means that 


GAS: 
MORE oN 


aseloamiilelé-mielmcelitlelageh 

For the future, other new 
(creu slave) (ele |(-s-w- tale mele) (lal trl 
1o]0|gei--- 1a-m-) ¢0]-1eh(-10m (em elcel 
Wile l-mer-t-Mielmel-lal-ie-lilelat) 
iComeore}ait=1 


*For more information, write to American Gas Association, Dept. 2-A, 1515 Wilson Bivd., Arlington, Va. 22209 


Gas: The future belongs to the efficient. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


RR“ has a new year begun with such a fast-developing 
and important story. Even before the holiday season ended 
last week, it was clear that the flow of Soviet troops into Af- 
ghanistan would deeply affect the course of So- 
viet-American relations, and thus call for 
TIME’s first breaking news cover of 1980. 

New Year’s Day had hardly ended when 
Senior Editor Otto Friedrich met with the Na- 
tion section staff to plan this issue’s 17-page se- 
ries of stories, the main narrative of which was 
written by Associate Editor Burton Pines. Says 
Friedrich: “We simply hit the ground running 
this year.” TIME correspondents on three con- 
tinents were already pursuing various aspects 
of the story. 

The Hong Kong bureau’s David DeVoss 
last visited Afghanistan in September to report 
on its rocky transition to socialism. But this 
time, when he tried to drive in from Pakistan, 
he found the border closed tight. Nonetheless, 
he was able to get a perspective on developments inside Afghan- 
istan by talking to Afghan rebel warriors near Peshawar and at 
Dara Adam Khail, a wide-open frontier town that, says DeVoss, 
“supplies the sine qua non of many an Afghan’s wardrobe 
—guns.” New Delhi Bureau Chief Marcia Gauger, whose expe- 
rience with Muslim militance includes being besieged with 90 


TIME- 





DeVoss with Afghan militiamen 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
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others at the burning U.S. embassy in Pakistan in November, 
managed to reach Kabul aboard a regular flight. Yet her stay 
was brief: at the airport, which she found to be “a veritable gar- 
rison,” she and other arriving journalists were held for seven 
hours before being deported on another flight. But Hubert Van 
Es, a Dutch photographer on assignment for TIME, managed to 
swoian—coxtact prolong his stay. Though he was placed under 
guard, he was still able to slip away and sneak a 
few fast photographs after simply refusing to 
leave the country on a departing plane. His pic- 
tures and impressions of the occupied capital 
appear in the cover section. 

In Washington, Correspondents Christo- 
pher Ogden and Gregory Wierzynski inter- 
viewed Zbigniew Brzezinski and other top of- 
ficials, while Diplomatic Correspondent Strobe 
Talbott contributed an assessment of the fu- 
ture of SALT. From Moscow, Bureau Chief 
Bruce Nelan reported on the state of détente 
as seen from the Soviet vantage. One index of 
Soviet-American relations, he finds, is the de- 
gree of difficulty that journalists in Moscow 
have in reaching sources. Reports Nelan: “Of- 
ficials are still willing to open their doors to U.S. newsmen, but 
if relations really freeze over, we could be out in the cold.” But 
so far, Moscow has been a hot beat in 1980. 


Sie Ce Megan 
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Cover: {Ilustration by Barron Storey. 
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Cover: After the Sovi- 
et Union invades Af- 
ghanistan, Carter asks 
for an embargo on 
grain shipments to the 
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Bullion Boom: As 
prices of gold and 
other precious metals 
shoot up, some inves- 
tors win big. » Bunker 


Living: As Americans 
become more wine- 
conscious, California 
vintners are making 
table wines that at 








U.SS.R., postpones 
Senate debate on 
SALT, and takes other 
tough measures. Can 
détente survive? See 
NATION 





their best are as wor- 


, thy of serious consid- 


eration as the Europe- 
ans’. Some, from big 
estates and small, are 
worldwide winners. 





World 

“Zimbabwe, we love 
you!” chant the sup- 
porters of returning 
guerrillas, but clashes 
mar the truce. » Tur- 
key’s military issues a 
warning to the politi- 
cians. > Italy's Com- 
munist mayors fail to 
deliver. >» A posh 
prison for Greece's 
former junta. >» In 
Kenya, a lion kills the 
woman who wrote 
Born Free. 
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Shepley, P 
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Essay 

Do Afghanistan and 
Iran show that world 
outrage is dispensed 
by a double standard 
—one for the U.S., an- 
other for Moscow? 
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Cinema 

In his hilarious new 
comedy Being There, 
Peter Sellers shows 
how a telegenic dope 
could become king in 
the land of TV. 


Playing games with 
the census. » Warm- 
hearted Iowans aid 
Cambodian refugees. 
> Rare bird in search 
ofa record 
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Art 

In London, a large 
show of early masters 
of modern painting: 
Gauguin, Van Gogh, 
Cézanne, Seurat and 
their satellites. 


you by by Time Inc., 541 N. Fai 
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Behavior 

The Hillside Stran- 
gler tapes cast doubt 
on a multiple person- 
ality. » Is the sweat of 
human males a source 
of sex appeal? 


83 

Music 

Broadway's leading 
music man, Richard 
Rodgers, who wrote 
the melodies for Pal 
Joey and Oklahoma!, 
is dead at 77. 


banks Court, Chica: 





In the latest holiday 
movie sweepstakes, 
1941 \ed the losers 
while Kramer vs. Kra- 
mer and “]0” were 
box office champs. 
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Environment 

When a prolonged 
snow drought hits 
New England, the ski 
lifts stand still, and so 
does the region's re- 
sort economy. 





Hunt's billions. 

> Tooth fillings, can- 
dlesticks, everything 
silver is selling big. 
See ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS. 
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Economy & Business 
A former starlet lands 
a leading role: chief of 
movie production at 
20th Century-Fox. 

> Chile’s dictator lib- 
erates the economy 


4Letters 
49 Milestones 
74 People 
76 Books 
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Cantonese food - America's most publicized 
restaurant with a Chinese Mandarin decor 
Hong Kong steaks a specialty. Open daily 
l1am..1a.m., Sun. noon. 1 a.m. 

426 South Wabash HA7.0021 
3058 West Peterson 465-5522 


The Award-Winning Mandarin Restaurant 


Finest Mandarin, 
Szechuan, Hunan 
and other 
Chinese Specialties 


COCKTAILS @ WINES 


DRAGON INN NORTH 


1650 Waukegan Ad., Glenview, IL (312) 729-8383 


z The Best 
Barbequed Baby 
Back Ribs 
in town, 


GOVERNOR’S TABLE 


3106 South Halsted St., Chicago 842-2253 
Serving the Best Steaks South of the Loop 
Also Seafood—Salad Bar—Sandwiches 
“IN THE MAYOR'S NEIGHBORHOOD” 





GROVER’S GIVES 
GREAT GUMBO 
NOW OPEN 
7 DAYS 
2256 W. Irving Park Rd. 
Chicago 


5646 St. Charles Rd. 
Berkeley 


CICVEr"S 


Dalia! 
| BAY F 


Vittles 
restaarant 


Casus! American 
Restaurant serving 
Gourmet foods at 
moderate prices 


featuring Seafoods, Ouck, Steaks and Chops 


Full bar and California Wines. Accepting 
Master Charge and American Express. Open 
daily at 5 p.m. While waiting to be seated, 
browse among our plants and eclectic antiques 
2940 North Clark Phone: 549-2060 





where 


to dine in 
Chicago 


i 


before or after the RACES. 


Sunday Brunch 
exceptional Buffet 
prime steaks. ... 
seafoods 
and gourmet 
specialties 


Entertainment 


the Dancing 
Atrium 


Nightly 

3223 W. Algonquin Rd., Rolling Meadows 
1 Mile So. of Track—Exit at Algonquin Ad, (Rt. 62) 
(Three Blocks East of Route 53) Res. 259-7070 


FOR THE PRIME OF YOUR LIFE 


Chicago's prime location for lunch, dinner, 
. banquets at 100 E. Ontario near 
Michigon. Call 787-5000 for reservations. 
Valet parking. 


LAWRYS 


© THE PRIME RIB 


Luncheon ¢ Dinner © Sunday Brunch 
Raw Bar (served at the Bar or in Dining Room) 


Sorry Daily “Fresh from the Net” Specials 


2 Offering 4 spectacular 
collection of rare 
antique stanglass 

Specializing in Memorable SeaFare 


New in Old Town 
on Chicago's Landmarked Wells Sereet 


1530 No. Wells Street 


CHICAGO 'S LARGEST 
GERMAN RESTAURANT 


HAeld's Brown ‘'Bear 
RESTAURANT & LOUNGE 





GERMAN-AMERICAN CUISINE 
SHOWS & DANCING WED. THRU SUN. 
CATERING TOGROUPS 2-250 
FORALL OCCASIONS 


6316 N. CLARK STREET PHONE: 274-1200 














Located in Chicago's Quaint Chinatown, 
Chiam offers the best of both Cantonese and 
American Cuisines. Superb Banquet facilities, 
Free adjacent attended parking. Open Daily 
from 11 A.M. 


2323 S. Wentworth Ave Phone 225 6336 


500 North La Salle, Chicago, Illinois 60610 


Chicago's now 
oldest young 
namein with 
seafood new 


ideas 


337-2020 


RESTAURANT since 1906 





FOR YOUR DINING PLEASURE 
Prime Rib — Prime Steak 
Lamb and Seatood 
Luncheons — Dinner 


1414 Oakton St. Des Plaines 824-1227 
(Between River Rd. and Mannheim) 


_RongfJapan 


Fine aged prime steaks and deftly prepared by 
chefs who work right at the diners table. Spe- 
cialties include prime rib served on a samurai 
sword, egg covered shrimp. Open daily from 
5 p.m.. 230 Ontario 644-6500 
633 Skokie Blvd. Northbrook 564-5900 


Enjoy 
CHICAGOLAND'S FINEST 
Mandarin « Szechuan 
and Hunan 
CHINESE SPECIALTIES 


DRAGON SEED 


2300 North Lincoin Park West 


FOR RESERVATIONS 31 2/528-5542 












CHICAGO - NEAR NORTH 


WHERE MAGAZINE, METRO GUIDES, I E. WACKER DR., SUITE 2230, CHICAGO, ILL. 60601 312-782-0631 


CHI/i 


Okay, then tell me who was on the “Tonight Show” 
last Tuesday ? 


VHS 
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Even if you weren't really watching TV last Tuesday night, _ all five programs on a single video tape cassette, with room to 
you could have the right answer with Hitachi’s VT-5800A. spare. That’s why we call the VT-5800A “The Alibi Machine”. 


Because this programmable video cassette recorder lets you It gives you the perfect excuse for being anywhere you want, 
record TV programs when you are away from home. anytime you want, without missing the shows you don’t 

You can set its programmable timer a week ahead of time want to miss. 

to record five different programs on five different days. And you can depend on the VT-5800A because it’s made 
Or five programs in one day. You can even record the same by Hitachi, the reliable name in video systems. See the Alibi 
program every day or every week of the year. And thanks to Machine in action at your Hitachi dealer today. And ask him 
this deck’s six-hour recording capability, you can put where he was last Tuesday night. 






Hitachi VT-5800A — : S24. Hitachi VT-5600A 

Programmable recording of five programs [eens Programmable 10-day recording, 

within one week, daily or weekly recording : 1 Switchable two /four/ six hour recording 
of same program capability 

Switchable two/four/six hour recording 
capability 


HITACHI 


When a company cares, it shows 


Hitachi Sales Corporation of America: 401 West Artesia Blvd., Compton, California90220 (213) 537-8383 





BARBARA MOEHRL KNOWS MORE ABOUT TEACHING 
THAN 3M DOES. 





ee r 
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THAT’S WHY WE LISTEN TO HER. 


When Barbara Moehrl talks 
about teaching, it’s in our interest 
at 3M to listen. Because Barbara’s 
fore}aslasiicisl-ia) am comeit-t-t-1cele)samlalale)'7-o 
Lifolake- late Rere)al (-ius) olele-lavm (cr-leual lace) 
al-jtalolet-Mel-t(st-Micelamial- 8-1 ¢- 16 me) | 
her career in Marshalltown, lowa, 
in 1968. 


Motor \anal-re|t-elelal-fol elt is) 
teachers like Barbara reach far 
Valo mi (e(-mcolmerelaelanlelallor-ttle) at 
techniques. Like 3M Overhead 
Projectors for visual impact. And 
Wollensak Cassette Recorders for 
excitement in sound. And when 
new aids are required, Barbara 
Moehrl will be among the first to 
know. 


SALE) lal lalem (om al<] el) Mer 18) 
fold=T-\ (=a alo}¢-Blalel-ialleleh-me) cole le lei e-) 
for practical use. And that’s our 
job. At 3M, listening is more than 
just good philosophy. It’s vital to 
our future. 


3M HEARS YOU 


When I’m in Miami, here’s where you'll find me. 


PVA 
like a certain kind of ambiance. And for me the Fontainebleau Hilton 
has it, There’s so much to appreciate. I can dine here in 
an elegant old world setting seldom found in an American hotel. 
Tomorrow, after tennis, lean sun on the beach, or sip a pina colada 
at a breezy beachside bistro. My moods may change, but my 
style won't. I love the Fontainebleau Hilton, it’s truly my kind of place. 


FONTAINEBLEAU 


4441 Gollins Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida 33140 


Far reservations or information, contact pour local Hutan Reservation Service Office, your travel agent, or call us direct at (305) 538-8811 








MAGAZINE 


SUBSCRIPTICH 


nceredibly, American Busi- 
ness, one of the most high- 
ly respected, authorita- 
tive, enriching financial jour- 
nals, will give you a subscrip- 
tion ABSOLUTELY FREE! 
That’s right, just for the 
asking, you may obtain a sub- 
scription to a periodical that’s 
in the same class as The Wall 
Street Journal, Forbes, 
Barron’s and Business Week 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. This is 
probably the most munificent 
subscription offer in history! 
But there is one hitch: You 
must enclose your business 
card when sending for your 
free subscription. Repeat: 
When you send for your free 
subscription to American 
Business, you must enclose 
your business card. (If you do 
not have a business card but 
wish to obtain a subscription, 
you may do so by sending $10.) 
If you're unfamiliar with 
American Business, let us ex- 
plain that it is the periodical 
read by America’s shrewdest, 
most successful investors, ex- 
ecutives, professionals and 
entrepreneurs. Each month, 
hundreds of thousands beg, 
borrow and steal copies of 
American Business—to avail 
themselves of its oracular in- 
vestment intelligence. Ameri- 
can Business specializes in 
investment news scoops. Its 
staff scours the globe for 
signs of incipient business 
trends, newly struck bonanzas, 
and chances to make a bundle. 
Get an eyeful of the kinds of 
articles it prints: 





STATS 
Tomorrow's Hottest Franchises 
—Six propositions likely to become 
the McDonald's and Holiday Inns 
of the future. 


If You Could Love Only One—Six 
brilliant money managers pick 


| their number one favorite stock. 


An Investor’s Guide to Negotiated 
Stockbrokerage Rates 


| How to Form Your Own Corporation 





—Without a lawyer, for under $75. 
Outsmarting Insurance Adjusters 


| Sex Motels: The West Coast’s Hot- 


test Real Estate Investment 
Canada T-Bills Lure U.S. Investors 


The Big Bucks in Buying Bankrupt 
Businesses 


Superyields: America’s Highest- 


| Paying Bank-by-Mail Opportunities 
| How to Get an 


“800” Number 
Directory to Make Long-Distance 
Calls Free—You can’t get one from 
the phone company. 


Incredible Land Buys Via The Brit- 
ish Colonial Office in London 


Air Freight Companies to Avoid 


A Guide to Swiss Annuities—Choice 
of the financial cognoscenti. 


Dangers in Filing for a Tax Refund 


The Scandal of Undetected Bank 
Errors 


States with Best Unemployment 
Benefits—In Connecticut you can 
collect up to $165 a week. 


How to Use Your Credit Card and 
Earn 7% on Money Already Spent 


How to Start Your Own Advertising 
Agency for Under $75 


Platinum: Sleeper of the "70s? 
Tax-Free BondsforSmall Investors 
How to Break a Lease LEGALLY 
Bill-Delaying Ploys 





“For Sale by Owner”: 
and Cons of Acting as Your Own 
Real Estate Broker 


Animal Semen: Fertile Field for 
Investment 


Denmark’s Astronomical Bank In- 
terest Rates 

How to Double Your Money in Six 
Years with Discounted Mortgages 
How to Get a FREE Electronic 
Marketline Machine That Quotes 
over 7,000 Stocks and Options, 24 
Hours a Day, 7 Days a Week 
No-Investment Franchises 


Deducting After-Hours Fun as a 
Business Expense—Legally 


Legal Ways to Beat Sales Taxes 


How to Collect Social Security from 
Canada and U.S. Simultaneously 


The Wisdom of Maintaining a 


Secret Swiss Bank Account—Half a 
million Americans can’t be wrong. 


Inaccurate Billing by the Phone 
Company—Businessmen pick up 
thousands by checking old bills. 
Plugging into Cable TV’s Immense 
Profit Potential. 

SRP PES ak A 


The Pros | 








n short, American Busi- 
ness is a fast-clicking 
financial Geiger counter 
that puts you onto every 
source of potential wealth. It’s 
not an investment advisory 
service but a periodical that 
gives you a reading on every 
investment ploy, business 
opportunity, and financial 
gambit that’s HOT. 

The price of a one-year sub- 
scription, as we said, is nor- 
mally $10.00. But, if you act 
now, you can get a subscrip- 
tion ABSOLUTELY FREE. 

All you need do is send us 
your business card. That’s 
right, just fill out the coupon 
below and mail it to the ad- 
dress in the coupon, with your 
business card. (If you don’t 
have a business card, you 
may order a subscription by 
sending payment of $10.00.) 

This offer may be with- 
drawn without notice, so 
HURRY! After all, you can’t 
get much cheaper than free. 





(CHECK ONE) 


NAME 


HOME ADDRESS _ 


AMERICAN BUSINESS, 1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 10019 


Please send me a subscription to American Business, the au- 
thoritative, shrewd, enriching monthly, as follows: 


O Four months—absolutely free. I enclose my business card. 

O Twelve months—WHICH IS THREE TIMES LONGER AND 
THE BEST POSSIBLE DEAL. I enclose my business card plus 
$1 (to partly defray cost of additional postage, etc.). 





sy —— 
Oo! have no business card but enclose $10fora aaa 
© American Business memixxix. TM reg ABT-1 





“Then it would he time for me 
to announce that I was 
still in the land of the living: 





Our time is 


long past due, Mr Holmes. 


Ni-Gas is not only alive and well, 
we're servicing more customers 
than ever before. And we want 
you to know what the natural gas 
situation really is so you won't 
make the mistake of switching 
to a costlier fuel 

It's hard to understand 
how people can continue to talk 
about a natural gas shortage 
Especially when experts believe 
that there's still twice as much 
gas underground as we've 
already used 


Quite possibly this shortage 
talk occurs because too many 
people mistakenly link world oil 
production with the gas industry 
But natural gas often exists in 





NORTHERN ILLINOIS GAS 


One of the NICOR basic energy companies 


reservoirs apart from oil. And 
those conventional supplies can 
last well into the 21st century 

But at NI-Gas we're looking 
into unconventional supplies, 
too. Like making gas from coal 
Or processing giant ocean kelp 
a replenishable resource, into 
methane 

In point of fact, natural gas 
is still the most efficient energy 
source around. And there's 
no reason why it won't be around 
For a long time. It's elementary 
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Nobel laureate economist Milton Friedman offers some 


plain talk on inflation, welfare, education and other current 
issues that concern all of us in a new 10 part PBS series, Free 
to Choose. What's going on in our country 
to do to preserve our freedom and prosperity? Watch Free to 
Choose beginning January 11th on the PBS television network. 
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Man of the Year 


To the Editors: 

We are totally disgusted with TIME’s 
choice for Man of the Year (Jan. 7]. Cer- 
tainly, the Ayatullah Khomeini has done 
much in the past year to change the course 
of history, but why should TIME give ad- 
ditional publicity to this fanatic? It’s time 
that the media started concentrating on 
those members of society who struggle to 
bring about positive changes. 

Kathryn and Michael Degman 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
TIME has always defined the Man of the 
Year as the person who most affected the 
news “for better or for worse.” It did so 
when it named Adolf Hitler in 1938, and 
it did so when it selected Ayatullah Kho- 
meini last week. In all our coverage of the 
hostage crisis, and in the Man of the Year 
cover story itself, TIME made amply clear 
how it regarded Khomeini. But the Man 
of the Year has never been restricted to a 
person TIME wished to praise. Khomeini 
obviously dominated the news more than 
anyone else—‘‘for worse.”” The magazine's 
definition of Man of the Year has not 
changed. 


Naming Khomeini Man of the Year 
encourages retention of the hostages and 
other acts of international terrorism. 

(Mrs.) Augusta T. Mullins 
New Orleans 


Your decision to make Khomeini the 
Man of the Year is an insult to the peo- 
ple of the U.S. and to the hostages. 

Edward and Elizabeth Ames 
Palm Desert, Calif. 


The title of Man of the Year for that 
diabolical Iranian Rasputin is insane. 

Nancy Husos 

Newburgh, NY. 


We are appalled at your insensitivity 
and lack of judgment in the choice of Ay- 
atullah Khomeini as Man of the Year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth J. Barth 
Eggertsville, N.Y. 


The Ayatullah Khomeini is your Man 
of the Year? This amounts to treason 
while our men are still captive. 

Katharine Wulfeck 
Palm Beach Shores, Fla. 


Naming Khomeini as Man of the 
Year is a slap in the face to every Amer- 
ican citizen, the families of the hostages 
and the hostages themselves. 

Dianne Gawne 
Amarillo, Texas 


It was with utter disbelief and com- 
plete dismay that we heard the announce- 
ment that your magazine had named Ay- 
atullah Khomeini Man of the Year. Your 
reasoning that he did most to shape the 
world “for better or worse” is not only ap- 
palling but disgusting. 

James and Debra Peebles 
Glendale, Mo. 


Cool America 


“The Cooling of America” [Dec. 24] 
chilled me so much that I put on an un- 
dershirt and a sweater and resolved to dig 
out my flannel pajamas and get a blan- 
ket for the bed. If you send any more is- 
sues like that to Hawaii, I may have to 
close the windows. 

John F. Mulholland 
Honolulu 


If the American public would realize 
that warmer in summer and cooler in win- 
ter is healthier and more natural, maybe 
we all would be able to make ends meet. 

Mary B. Stevenson 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


Some of us mossbacks are bored with 
the burbling about our solar future. We 
aren’t going to get there without electric- 
ity for mining, processing and manufac- 
turing the material for solar equipment. 
And we aren’t going to have enough elec- 
tricity without nuclear power. And we 
aren’t going to have nuclear power if we 
persist in unrealistic expectations from 
conservation and solar power. 

R. Murray Campbell 
Cohasset, Mass. 


What ever happened to the old New 
England practice of bundling? Now there 
was a custom for you: fuel saving, com- 
pact and fun. 

Armand E. Singer 

Morgantown, W. Va. 

Bundling as defined by Webster's: an un- 
married couple's occupying the same bed 
without undressing, esp. during courtship. 


Gas Tax Fiddling 


Senators, stop fiddling (and politick- 
ing) while Rome is running out of oil [Dec. 
17)! For Jove’s sake, act promptly and re- 
sponsibly on our energy problem. 

Edward F. Vonderahe 
Gloversville, N.Y. 





Tax gasoline at 50¢ per gal. and use 
all the $50 billion for the production of 
synthetic fuels. The subsidy could well 
double the domestic supply of liquid fuels 
in ten years. With that, and with more 
fuel-efficient cars, we would say goodbye 
forever to OPEC! Please, let’s not piddle 
away the tax on relief of Social Security 
taxes or any other pet scheme of Con- 
gress’s. This tax must be used only to buy 
energy independence. 

Don R. Meier 
Morristown, Tenn. 


A 50¢-per-gal. tax on gasoline? Hog- 
wash. What we need is a $1-per-gal. tax, 
applied at the retail level only, with the re- 
sulting revenues directed exclusively to- 
ward development of mass transit and 
new energy sources. 

Marshall Smith 
Denton, Texas 


Analyzing Los Alamos 
Certainly no city in this nation could 
be, or is, as morally shallow as your ar- 
ticle portrays Los Alamos [Dec. 10]. As 
Governor of the great state of New Mex- 
ico, I am proud of the citizens we have, 
including the people who are employed 
at Los Alamos Scientific Laboratories. 
Los Alamos scientists have been instru- 
mental in the development of medical, 
nuclear, solar, laser and computer ap- 
plications that have played a key role in 
our nation’s technical achievements. The 
author’s analysis of Los Alamos ignores 
the positive aspects of many fine in- 
dividuals who make up this outstanding 

community. 

Bruce King, Governor 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


You have shown us in only one di- 
mension. It is my contention that for every 
“bomb designed” you will find a poten- 
tial solution to an energy problem; for 
every “crackpot” you will find a good 
friend; for every “racial slur” you will find 
a rewarding cultural exchange; for every 
high school “loadie” you will find a Na- 
tional Merit Scholar; for every teen-age 
beer bust you will find a complete absence 
of major crime; and for every “psycho- 
logically abused child” you will find many 
who are hugged like Teddy bears. 

Gordon Spingler 
Los Alamos, N. Mex. 


I was a teacher at Los Alamos High 
School for two years, and I have never 
read a more accurate description of a 
city. 

Lawrence A. Starr 
Traverse City, Mich. 


Panic at a Rock Concert 

The worst memory of my life is of 
the day I attended a general-admission 
rock concert at a stadium that held 75,000 
people but admitted 150,000. As the af- 
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Longer than the largest 
ocean liner, U. S. Steel’s newest 
ore boat, the Edwin H. Gott, is 
another example of our commit- 
* mentto making steel more effi- 

ciently—and staying competitive 
with foreign steelmakers. 

In the last ten years, U. S. Steel 

has spent more than $6 billion on 
projects like the transformation of our 

steelmaking facilities from less effi- 
cient open hearths to new, more produc- 
tive Basic Oxygen or Q-BOP furnaces. 

These advanced facilities demand 
tremendous amounts of raw materials 
year-round. To help keep pace, the Gott 
(and a sister ship now under construction) 
will transport vast quantities of iron ore pel- 

lets from our taconite processing plant in 
Minnesota—where major investments have 
boosted output almost 50%. 

New facilities like these help improve the 
productivity of United States Steel as well as 
our country. Our new ship can carry up to 
3,000,000 tons of pellets annually, in contrast to 
"a an old economically-obsolete ship, which could 

Wiig transport only around 450,000 tons per year. 
. But vast amounts of capital are required for 
this kind of improvement. We believe that our gov- 
ernment must act to encourage capital formation, 
so that private industry can continue to make im- 
provements and create more long-lasting jobs. 


Confidence. 
It’s one of our 
strengths. 


ao 4 


United States Steel, 600 Grant St., Pittsburgh, PA 15230 TRADEMARK 
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ternoon wore on, the crowd inside became 
uncontrollable. Walking back from the 
rest rooms, I tried in vain to return to my 
friends. I found myself unable to touch 
the ground, and swaying with the people 
pushed up next to me. Suddenly, I could 
not get any air, As hard as I tried, I could 
not get one breath in me. I became panic- 
stricken. People helped me, but I would 
not re-enter the stands, and I will never 
again attend a general-admission concert. 
When the eleven people died at the 
Who concert [Dec. 17], I remembered 
how awful my own experience was, and 
all I could do was cry. 
Teresa Kondrup 
Freehold, N.J. 


| Intellectual Skills 

In “Getting Testy” [Nov. 26], Ralph 
Nader and others opposed to testing were 
cited as critical of intelligence testing, the 
overuse of test scores and Educational 
Testing Service: three birds with one 
stone. 

These birds do not flock together. 
E.T.S. does not “define intelligence,” nor 
is it a “regulator of the human mind,” as 
Nader contends. Indeed, E.T.S. does not 
develop or give intelligence tests such as 
those illustrated in the article. Tests of 
scholastic aptitude, which E.T.S. does de- 
velop, measure mathematical and verbal 














} cutoff 


abilities developed through years of | 
schooling and life experience. They are | 
used simply because they present a fair | 
sample of the intellectual skills students | 
need in college. E.T.S. agrees that the 
scores should not be used to the exclu- | 
sion of other information. That does not 
mean they should not be used at all. 
William W. Turnbull 
President, Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N.J 


Arms and the Man 

If you look very closely at the pho- 
tograph of the captured mosque invader 
[Dec. 17] you will see that his arms are 
not tied behind his back—they have been 





Eloise Fox 

Kensington, Calif. 

Other pictures of the same prisoner clearly 
show his arms tied behind his back 


Genuine Spines 

You gave glowing reviews of several 
Abrams artbooks, for which we are most 
grateful [Dec. 10]. Your reviewer makes 
one unfortunate comment when he refers 
to Vasari’s Lives of the Most Eminent 
Painters, Sculptors and Architects in the 
boxed edition as having “spines of imi- 
tation leather” and suggests that “real 





NOW YOU'LL NEVER FORGET ABOUT BUCKLING 
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cloth would have been classier.” The fact 
is that the spines of these books are in- 
deed genuine leather 

Newton K. Pincus 
Senior Vice President 
Harry N. Abrams Inc 
New York City 

He Who Tries 


Hugh Sidey’s article “A New Kind 
of Crisismonger” [Dec. 10] doesn’t square 


with key reporters on the scene, such as | 


Eric Rouleau of Le Monde who said, “Re- 
publican Congressman George Hansen 
has succeeded in painting a different pic- 
ture of the U.S.—so widely reviled—with- 
out ever making a concession on the fun- 
damental elements of the conflict between 
his country and the Islamic Republic.” 
Upon my return, the State Depart- 
ment “pros” came to ask the “amateur,” 
“How in the world did you get in?” I be- 
lieve those who care enough to try—real- 
ly try—succeed. 
George Hansen 
Representative, 2nd District, Idaho 
‘ashington, D.C. 
Rep. Hansen wrote this letter before 
setting off again to Tehran 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Build- 
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A new available automatic seat and shoulder belt system does it for you in the 1980 Chevy Chevette. 


Remember how Mom used to remind you and remind you 
to wear your boots in the rain? You knew you should 


But still you forgot them 

Well, that same kind of thing 
happens with seat belts 

And that's the reason Chevy 
Chevette announces an available 
automatic seat and shoulder belt 
system (not available on Chevette 
Scooter). You can't forget it because 





1980 Chevy Chevette 


A lot of car for the money. 


there's nothing to remember. Just open the door and the 
seat and shoulder belts swing out. Hop in, close the 
door, and the belts are securely in position. All 


by themselves 

See your Chevy dealer about the 1980 
Chevette’s automatic seat and 
shoulder belt system. Then 
you'll never forget about buckling 
up. But you still might forget 
your boots. 





A COMPUTER 
ISN'T SMART ENOUGH 
TO MAKE A MISTAKA. 


To err is human. 






But when human error passes through a computer, it’s usually 
the computer that takes the rap 


Someone gets an incorrect bill and says, “The dumb computer 
messed it up.” 
They’re half right. 
Computers are dumb 
Fast and efficient and dumb. 
No computer ever had an idea 


Computers are tools. And like any tools, they can only do what 
people tell them to do. 


That’s why IBM invests more time and money in programming 
development than in any other area. Devising new programming language 
to help people communicate better with computers 

Our effort is paying off. 


to prevent, and easier to set right 


Today, as more people use computers, errors are simpler 
The future looks even brighter. 


Someday we expect using a computer to be as common as driving a 
car. So we’re working hard to make computers easier to steer. 
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So saying, Carter angrily halts grain sales and postpones SALT in a series of 


It was as though a time warp 
had plunged the world back 
into an earlier and more dan- 
gerous era. Soviet divisions had 
swarmed across the border of a neigh- 
boring country and turned it into a new 
satellite. Moscow and Washington were 
exchanging very angry words. Jimmy 
Carter accused Soviet Communist Party 
Chief Leonid Brezhnev of lying, and the 
Soviets’ TASS press agency shot back that 
Carter's statements were “bellicose and 
wicked.” For Carter, the rapid series of 
events in Afghanistan seemed to provide 
a remarkable kind of revelation. Said he, 
sounding strikingly naive in an ABC tele- 
vision interview: “My opinion of the Rus- 
sians has changed most drastically in the 
last week {more] than even in the pre- 
vious 2% years before that.”’ He added that 
it was “imperative” that “the leaders of 
the world make it clear to the Soviets that 
they cannot have taken this action to vi- 
olate world peace without paying se- 
vere political consequences.” 
What those consequences might be 
was the subject of week-long strategy ses- 
sions, and then on Friday night Carter set 
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forth his response to the bold Soviet chal- 


lenge. Appearing for 13 minutes on na- 
tionwide television, he delivered the 
toughest speech of his presidency 


Warned Carter: “Aggression unopposed 
becomes a contagious disease.” He de- 
nounced the Soviet invasion of Afghani- 
stan as “a deliberate effort by a powerful 
atheistic government to subjugate an in- 
dependent Islamic people” and said that 
a “Soviet-occupied Afghanistan threatens 
both Iran and Pakistan and is a stepping- 
stone to their possible control over much 
of the world’s oil supplies.” 

Carter then announced that he was 
sharply cutting the sale to the Soviets of 
two kinds of goods they desperately need 
grain and advanced technology. Con- 
tracts for 17 million tons of grain, worth 
$2 billion, are being canceled. Soviet fish- 
ing privileges in American waters are also 
being severely curtailed, as are new cul- 
tural exchange programs; Carter further 
hinted that the U.S. might boycott this 
summer's Moscow Olympics. To shore up 
Afghanistan's neighbors, Carter said that 
the U.S. “along with other countries will 
provide military equipment, food and oth- 


er assistance” to help Pakistan defend its 
independence 

These actions were only the latest in 
an escalating series of retaliatory moves 
Carter officially requested the Senate to 
postpone any further consideration of the 
U.S.-Soviet treaty to limit strategic arms, 
once the chief symbol of superpower 
détente. The U.S. and nearly 50 other 
countries then called for an emergency 
session of the U.N. Security Council to 
condemn the latest Soviet aggression 
That meeting convened on Saturday. And 
the U.S. summoned Ambassador Thomas 
J. Watson Jr. home from Moscow for con 
sultations. (Not even during the crisis trig 
gered by the Soviet invasions of Hungary 
in 1956 and of Czechoslovakia in 1968 
was the American ambassador recalled 
from Moscow.) 


new cold war erupted be 
tween the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union? Not quite. At least not yet 
But it seemed certain that the pol 
icy known as détente, which stressed co- 
operation between the two competing nu- 
clear giants, had not survived the 1970s 
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Soviet Leader Leonid Brezhnev gestures to Defense Minister Dmitri Ustinov while watching a Red Square parade last November 


Changed Most Drastically ... 


retaliations against the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 


The events of last week stood also as a 
grim reminder that it is not the Amer- 
ican hostages in Iran that are the central 
object of U.S. foreign policy, but rather 
the potentially life-and-death relationship 
with the Soviet Union 
Afghanistan was an odd and remote 
focal point for such a U.S.-Soviet crisis 
The snow-swept, mountainous land has 
few natural resources, and its Muslim 
tribesmen are more than 90% illiterate 
Yet it was here that the Soviets chose to 
do something they had not done since 
| World War II: in a blitzkrieg involving 
an estimated 50,000 soldiers, supported by 
tanks and helicopter gunships, the Soviet 
army crashed across the Afghan border 
to take control of a country that had not 
been a member of the Soviet bloc. By 
forcefully expanding its international 
sphere ofdirect control, the Kremlin in ef- 
fect had violated a fundamental ground 
rule of East-West relations. In a meeting 
with his top aides, Carter said sternly that 
the Soviet invasion is “a quantum Jump 
in the nature of Soviet behavior. And if 
they get through this with relative polit- 
ical and economic impunity, it will have 
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The finale of 1979 Vienna summit 


If not a cold war, then maybe a hot peace 








serious consequences on the world in 
years to come.” 

In an attempt to mobilize a broad in- 
ternational condemnation of the Soviet 
action, the President telephoned half a 
dozen foreign leaders and cabled about 
25 others, stressing to them how gravely 
the U.S. viewed the matter 

The U.S. made a special effort to ral- 
ly the NATO allies. Deputy Secretary of 
State Warren Christopher flew to Lon- 
don to meet with high-ranking British 
West German, French, Italian and Ca- 
nadian diplomats, then on to a New 
Year’s Day emergency meeting at NATO 
headquarters in Brussels. The NATO al- 
lies agreed to review thoroughly their re- 
lations with the Soviet Union and to find 
ways to back countries near Afghanistan 
particularly Pakistan, which is not only 
frightened by the increased proximity of 
Soviet army units but is also deeply trou- 
bled by the mounting chaos tn neighbor- 
ing Iran. They also decided to solicit sup- 
port from Third World states for a U.N 
declaration against Moscow. The US. re- 
ceived the strongest support from the Brit- 
ish: Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher 
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has been taking a tough anti-Soviet stand 
since coming to office last year. Though 
the French were less firm, a French dip- 
lomat later said, “Like the U.S., we feel 
strongly that Soviet intervention in Af- 
ghanistan is wrong.” 

One of the fundamental questions was 
why the Soviets had suddenly torn the 
fabric of U.S.-Soviet relations and in- 
ternational order by such an undisguised 
invasion. Moscow had its own rationale. 
According to the Soviet-government dai- 
ly /zvestia, the U.S.S.R.’s troops had saved 
Afghanistan from being subverted by the 
CIA and turned into an American base. 
Other Soviet versions said the U.S. had 
teamed up with Pakistan, China and 
Egypt to carry out “primarily anti-So- 
viet designs.” They described leftist Pres- 
ident Hafizullah Amin, who was exe- 
cuted four days after the Soviet invasion 











began, as a tyrant working for the CIA 

When Carter used his hot line to send 
Brezhnev a tough protest about the in- 
vasion on Dec. 28, the Communist leader 
claimed that the Soviets had been invited 
by President Amin to protect the nation 
from an unnamed outside threat. It was 
this lame explanation that an infuriated 
Carter later denounced as “completely in- 
adequate and completely misleading.” In- 
deed, the Administration was acquiring 
evidence that the Soviets had master- 
minded the entire coup that had led to 
the crisis (see following story) 


he Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
was condemned not only by West- 
ern leaders but by numbers of 
Third World countries, including 
Egypt, Tunisia and the Sudan. The Saudi 
Arabia—based Islamic World League de- 
clared that “the Communist aggression 
aims at eliminating the Muslim presence 
in Afghanistan. In Turkey, which has 
been plagued by mounting economic 





problems and political instability (see 
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WORLD), military leaders alluded to the 
Afghanistan crisis when they warned ri- 
val civilian politicians to start working to- 
gether or face overthrow. 

Even Iran’s fanatical leaders de- 
nounced the Soviet invasion. During an 
audience with the Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, Soviet Ambassador to Iran 
Vladimir Vinogradov tried to explain that 
his country had moved in Afghanistan 
against CIA and Zionist agents—two spec- 
ters that Khomeini himself routinely in- 
vokes to justify his own actions. But the 
Soviet apparently got nowhere. A mem- 
ber of Iran’s clerical establishment later 
said that the Ayatullah sharply told -the 
envoy that “Brezhnev was stepping into 
the Shah’s shoes and was heading for the 
same catastrophe that befell the ex-dic- 
tator. He said that the Soviets would come 
to grief if they remained in Afghanistan.” 


—— 


Meeting with the National Security Council, Carter is flanked by Secretary of State Vance (left) and Pentagon Chief Brown 


| Ivan Pavlovsky, chief of Soviet ground 








50,000. U.S. intelligence knew that Mos- 
cow sent a high-level military delegation 
to Kabul in August, headed by General 


forces. U.S. intelligence knew that Pav- 
lovsky reported after a two-month study 
that Afghanistan was falling apart and 
that the Soviet army could restore order 
quickly. 


or was Brzezinski alone in argu- 
ing that the idea of détente would 
not prevent the Soviets from act- 
ing aggressively to maintain what 
they regard as their national interests 
Other hard-liners within the Administra- 
tion argue that the U.SS.R. has repeat- 
edly violated détente’s main charter, the 
“Basic Principles of Relations” between 
the U.S. and U.S.S.R., signed by Richard 
Nixon and Leonid Brezhnev at their Mos- 
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In the search for a policy, an aide admitted: “We don't have any trump card that will force the Russians out of Afghanistan.” 


If anyone in the Administration could 
have smiled during last week’s crisis, it 
was National Security Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, who has long been trying to 
get Carter to take a tougher stance to- 
ward the Soviets, and who has long been 
paying particular attention to Afghani- 
stan. Since July, he has regarded the left- 
ist Afghanistan regime as vulnerable to 
the Muslim insurgents, and he has even 
enjoyed hinting, without saying so, that 
the U.S. might covertly aid those insur- 
gents. To reporters and other visitors, he 
would recite statistics from secret cables 
that littered his desk. He could tick off 
the casualties the Soviets were suffering 
and would detail the number of coffins 
flown in to remove the dead. 

Nor was Brzezinski alone. U.S. intel- 
ligence knew that Moscow had sent huge 
shipments of tanks, artillery and other 
weapons to the Kabul regime but that this 
failed to stop the rebellion, and that by 
midsummer the Afghan army had be- 
gun to crumble. Desertions cut it from a 
high of about 150,000 men to about 





cow summit in May of 1972. This com- 
muniqué stated that the two superpowers 
“will always exercise restraint in their 
mutual relations” and that “efforts to ob- 
tain unilateral advantage at the expense 
of the other, directly or indirectly, are in- 
consistent with these objectives.” 

It would be difficult to reconcile this 
pledge with Moscow’s ferrying of 6,000 
Cuban troops to Angola in 1975 and its 
shipment of thousands of military “ad- 
visers” and enormous quantities of weap- 
ons to Ethiopia three years later. During 
the final months of the Shah’s reign in 
Iran, moreover, Persian-language broad- 
casts beamed at Iran from inside the 
U.S.S.R. were inflaming an already tense 
situation by charging, among other things, 
that “the dangers facing the Iranian peo- 
ple are coming” from the U.S. 

In reviewing these and other Soviet 
actions, a report released by Washing- 
ton’s Brookings Institution this fall con- 
cluded that “the significance of Soviet 
armed forces as a tool of diplomacy has 





loomed larger.” Harvard Political Scien- | 
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tist Samuel Huntington agrees, noting 
that “détente has been dying for a very 
long time. What we are witnessing now 
is the final nail being driven into the cof- 
fin.” Says Duke University Political Sci- 
entist Ole Holsti: “The invasion of Af- 
ghanistan has driven home the fact, more 
than anything since World War II, that 
whatever the Soviets mean by détente, or 
anything else, they are prepared to take 
hard action where they view the oppor- 
tunity with a relatively low risk.” 

Holsti’s view is seconded by most ex- 
perts. They fee! that the Kremlin care- 
fully calculated the risks before giving 
the orders for its troops to swoop into 
Afghanistan. Though it could easily an- 
ticipate diplomatic friction with Wash- 
ington, it could also believe that there 
was almost no danger of U.S. or other 
Western military opposition to the move. 
Says Huntington: “Moscow saw an op- 
portunity. We were distracted in Iran as 
we were distracted in the Middle East 
in 1956 when the Soviets made their 
move on Hungary. This is their way of 
doing things.” 





he Kremlin’s leaders also proba- 
bly concluded that they had little 
to lose by a blow to their relations 





| with Washington. They have been | 


saying for some time that détente has 

brought them few benefits. They have 

never obtained, for example, the kind of 
| economic rewards that they had expect- 
| ed from détente. One reason for this has 
been that Congress has made trade lib- 
eralization and credits conditional on 
Moscow's promising to relax its emigra- 
tion restrictions. The Kremlin has balked 
at making such a pledge, complaining in- 
dignantly that such conditions constituted 
unacceptable interference in its internal 
affairs. The Soviets took the same pained 
| view of Carter's very vocal human rights 
| campaign. 

SALT also was no obstacle to the So- 
viet invasion, for Moscow probably con- 
cluded that the arms treaty had no chance 
of winning Senate approval, at least dur- 
ing this presidential election year. Reports 
TIME Moscow Correspondent Bruce Ne- 
lan: “All along there has been extreme re- 
sentment in the Kremlin that the U.S. 
Senate was giving the U.S.S.R. grades on 
deportment and was threatening to kill 
SALT II unless Moscow behaved. Moscow 
was also upset by NATO's decision in De- 
cember to deploy in Western Europe, by 
the mid-1980s, new atomic-tipped mis- 
siles capable of striking targets in the So- 
viet Union. Thus SALT simply was not all 
that important any more. Carter, mean- 
while, had gone ahead and increased the 
US. defense budget and okayed the MX 
mobile missile (in response to the decade- 
long Soviet military buildup). Irritating 
Moscow too was the prospect that while 
it was not going to get most-favored-na- 
tion trading benefits from Washington, it 
seemed certain that Peking was going to 
get them. That would violate the prin- 
ciple of ‘evenhanded’ treatment of the two 
Communist powers, which Carter had 











promised when he normalized relations 
with China. 

“Taken together, these developments 
created an atmosphere in which the So- 
viets felt no particular need to be cau- 
tious. Some well-informed Soviet sources 
privately admit that the Kremlin had be- 
come disenchanted with the course of 
détente and had decided to thumb its nose 
at the U.S. Had Afghanistan not come 
along, say these Soviet insiders, something 
else probably would have happened to 
permit Moscow to demonstrate that it no 
longer felt restrained by détente.” 

Moscow’s primary purpose in invad- 
ing Afghanistan, most experts agree, was 
simply to tighten its control of that re- 
bellious country. The tide of Islamic fer- 
vor, which had already shaken Iran, was 
now threatening Afghanistan. Unless it 
were checked, might it not also spread 


| across the border into the Soviet Central 


Asian Republics and stir unrest among 


ed: “Whether we like it or not, we have 
to liva up to our commitments. We can’t 
wash our hands of them. There was no 
other choice.” To describe this Soviet use 
of military force to restore hegemony over 
Afghanistan, the British embassy in Mos- 
cow, in a cable to London, used the 
strange term defensive aggression. 

Besides securing a hold on Afghan- 
istan, the Soviets may have had other rea- 
sons to launch their invasion. For one, 
the invasion could be part of a long-range 
strategy to gain influence over Pakistan, 
Iran and other Persian Gulf nations. Says 
a senior British official: “The Soviets have 
a vested interest in getting an influence 
in Iran. The prize in political, economic 
and military terms would be enormous. 
It would, place them in a position of be- 
ing able to turn off the oil tap for West- 
ern consumers almost at will when the 
oil shortage starts to really bite later in 
the 1980s.” It would also put them in a po- 





Dear Senator Byrd: 


In light of the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan, 
I request that you delay consideration of the 


SALT II Treaty on the Senate floor. 


Senator Byrd (left) and Secretary of State Vance discussing Carter's letter on SALT 


their substantial Islamic populations? 
Thus Soviet leaders probably felt that they 
had only two options: 1) to allow a Mos- 
cow-leaning socialist state on their bor- 
der to dissolve into chaos and possibly 
pass into the hands of Muslim fanatics or 
2) to move forcefully to take control of 
events. A Soviet foreign affairs analyst 
told TIME’s Nelan that “it was not easy 
for us to make this decision, but we were 
committed in Afghanistan from the be- 
ginning.” Employing a rationale heard 
frequently in Washington in the 1960s to 
explain the growing U.S. presence in 
South Viet Nam, the Soviet official add- 
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sition of having immediate access to the 
gulf’s rich petroleum reserves when, in 





the next few years, the U.S.S.R.’s domes- | 


tic output of oil is expected to start fall- 
ing short of its internal needs. 

Beyond any specific and immediate 
goals, the Soviets may also have intended 
their invasion of Afghanistan to demon- 
strate to Pakistan and Iran what happens 
to unruly neighbors. This is a message that 
Moscow may be particularly interested in 
sending to China in an effort to restrain 
Peking’s maneuverings both in Southeast 


Asia and along the 4,500-mile Sino-So- | 


viet frontier. Beyond that, the Soviet 
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message is addressed to the whole world, 
for all international relations still depend 
| partly on various nations’ judgments 
about other nations’ ability and willing- 
ness to use force. Regardless of the issues 
or moralities involved, a nation that does 
occasionally assert itself is often subse- 
quently treated with greater care. 

Who is making such decisions in Mos- 
cow? Because Brezhnev has been such a 
staunch supporter of the SALT treaty that 
he signed with Carter in Vienna last June, 
| there was some ominous speculation that 
the ailing Soviet leader might now be act- 
ing under pressure from younger and 
more aggressive officials, or even that the 
long anticipated process of changing 
Soviet leadership might already be 
under way. Most Soviet experts dis- 
counted such speculation, however. 
Said one West German Foreign Min- 
istry analyst: “There is no evidence 
to indicate that Brezhnev has lost 
control in Moscow.” A Western ex- 
pert in Moscow said: “Remember, 
this is basically the same leadership 
that went into Czechoslovakia.” 

Confronted by the new Soviet 
challenge, the top White House pri- 
ority was to figure out an immediate 
US. response. Neither verbal outrage 
nor diplomatic pressure would suf- 
fice. Indeed, when before Christmas 
Soviet forces were detected massing 
for a possible Afghanistan invasion, 
Ambassador Watson delivered sever- 
al warnings to the Foreign Ministry 
in Moscow. They were ignored until 
Christmas Eve, when Deputy For- 
eign Minister Viktor Maltsev coolly 
informed Watson that the invasion 
was about to begin. Said a senior U.S. 
planner: “There wasn’t anything we 
could have said at that point that 
would have deflected them.” 

Last week, therefore, Washing- 
ton clearly had to consider more di- 





of endless, benumbing maneuvers at the 
U.N. This time, said Carter, the US. 
would have to be more aware of the ‘trade- 
off between bringing others aboard and 
taking unilateral U.S. action.’ The Pres- 
ident almost seemed to be warning him- 
self that too much time must not be squan- 
dered in searching for an allied response 
to the Kremlin.” 

Earlier in the week, the Administra- 
tion had made its relatively easy decisions: 
recall Ambassador Watson, move in the 
U.N., and rule out the use of U.S. troops. 
A bit trickier was SALT I, to which Car- 
ter has been deeply committed and which 
was to be debated when the Senate re- 





Afghan protesters in New York tear up a Brezhnev effigy 


| ese could erode the President's po- 


litical support among farmers. 

In the Roosevelt Room, the Secretar- 
ies of State, Defense, Agriculture and 
Commerce presented their views on an 
embargo. Then the President confided 
that he was leaning toward that drastic 
move, but wanted to postpone a final de- | 
cision until Friday so that he could, as he 
said, “sleep on it.” Later, Carter’s aides 
concluded that the danger of a political 
setback in Iowa would be offset by the 
image the President would project: a 
tough leader willing to put national se- 
curity needs above the “parochial” farm 
interest. After Carter's TV address, an 
4° aide described the grain cutoff and 
accompanying measures as “the 
strongest action taken by the US. 
against the Soviets in 20 years.” 


ll this done, the Administration 
must now decide on a longer- 
range strategy to counter the 
Soviet Union's initiatives in 
+ Central and Southwestern Asia. “Act 
tough” was the predictable advice of- 
fered by one of Peking’s diplomats 
at the U.N. “Teach the Soviets a les- 
son, that’s what you've got to do,” 
said he, making a karate chop. “If 
you don't, the big bear reaches out 
for more.” But overreaction could be 
as dangerous as retreat. Not only 
might too bellicose an American pol- 
icy provoke a superpower confron- 
tation, but it would greatly concern 
US. allies situated near the U.S.S.R. 
' and perhaps prompt them to seek 
their own accommodations with the 
Kremlin. What the Administration 
needs is a package of balanced moves 
to check Soviet expansion by mak- 
ing it more costly without directly 
threatening the U.S.S.R. 
One way of achieving this, many 
analysts believe, would be to make 





rect and tough measures, although 
one Administration aide admitted 
that “we don’t have any trump card that 
will force the Soviets out of Afghanistan.” 
Carter realized that this crisis differed 
radically from that in Iran. If the hos- 
tage situation played to his strengths—pa- 
tience, caution and carefully calibrated 
movements—the Soviet invasion called 
| for something else. For guidance, Carter 

dusted off a 150-page analysis that had 
been prepared in 1968 by State Depart- 
ment experts on the possible U.S. reac- 
tions to the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia. Reports TIME Correspondent 
Johanna McGeary: “The President was 
deeply struck by what he read in that re- 
port. When he met Thursday afternoon 
with his top aides in the Roosevelt Room 
of the White House, he reminded them 
that what had dissipated the impact of 
the Western reaction to the Soviet aggres- 
sion of 1968 was the dilatory pace of US. 
leadership. An original impulse for a firm, 
internationally backed retaliation had 

‘tailed off until it was ‘too late’ because 
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In Iran, a slap at the Soviets from the Ayatullah. 


convenes on Jan. 22. But Carter decided 
to seek postponement of that debate. 

The delay, wrote the President in a 
letter to Senate Majority Leader Robert 
Byrd of West Virginia, would allow the 
White House and the Congress to “assess 
Soviet actions and intentions, and devote 


| our primary attention to the legislative 


and other measures required to respond 
to this crisis.” Carter emphasized that 
SALT’s eventual approval by the Senate 
would be “in the national security inter- 
est.” The request for a delay was greeted 
with relief by SALT supporters, a number 
of whom had feared that there was no 


chance the arms pact could now win the | 


two-thirds vote required for passage 
Perhaps the most difficult decision 
was that concerning a grain embargo. 
Such a move would represent the painful 
reversal of a policy, based in great part 
on his moral principles, that food should 
not be used as a weapon. Halting the enor- 


mous grain shipments to the U.SS.R., 





the current Soviet offensive in Af- 
ghanistan as difficult as possible—in 
short, help it become the Kremlin’s ver- 
sion of America’s Viet Nam. While the 
problems that would be faced by Soviet 
troops fighting in a country just across the 
Soviet border could hardly equal those 
confronting G.I.s embattled 10,000 miles 
from the U.S. (to say nothing of the So- 
viet regime’s ability to crush all domestic 
antiwar criticism), the Afghanistan ad- 
venture could become more than Moscow 
bargained for. One thing the U.S. could 
do, suggests Dimitri Simes, a Russian 
émigré who is a Soviet affairs expert at 
Georgetown University’s Center for Stra- 
tegic and International Studies, is to 
launch a well-orchestrated political effort 
to internationally portray and publicize 
the Afghan rebels as a national libera- 
tion movement. Even without such 
prompting, anti-Soviet demonstrations 
broke out last week in Turkey, India, Su- 


| dan, Indonesia, Iran and the U.S. 


What would be most costly to the So- 
viets would be to assure that the rebels 
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have a sufficient and steady supply of 
arms and ammunition. A number of ex- 
perts suggest that the U.S. provide such 
supplies, not directly but through Paki- 
stan, China and perhaps other third par- 
ties. The Administration has been con- 
sidering this, but refuses to confirm or 
deny whether it has already been provid- 
ing such support. 


ust how much help the Afghan reb- | 
els have been getting is a matter of | 


some controversy. Moscow has 

claimed that Pakistan has been back- 
ing the Afghan insurgency with arms and 
men and that some supplies have come 
from the U.S. A senior Communist Party 
official in Moscow told TIME’s Nelan that 
“Carter was warned about the situation 
and knew of its possible outcome. We ap- 
proached him and his advis- 
ers confidentially, asking 
them to take measures to 
curb the activity of the groups 
of Afghans based in Pakistan, 
or at least stop arming them, 
and to call upon the Chinese 
to do the same.” Western in- 
telligence sources in fact con- 
firm that some arms have 
been trickling into Afghani- 
stan from China. 

In any new strategy to 
counter Soviet aggression in 
Central Asia, Pakistan would 
need to be militarily strength- 
ened. This strategically situ- 
ated land, which not only 
borders Afghanistan but also 
touches Iran and fronts on 
the Arabian Sea, is itself 
highly unstable, plagued by 
internal political and eco- 
nomic problems. While the 
U.S. and Pakistan at one time 
had such close ties that many Pakistanis 
referred to their country as the 5lst state, 
relations have been chilly since the 1971 
war with India over Bangladesh. The mil- 
itary regime in Pakistan has been angered 
by Carter's human rights campaign, and 
by Washington’s refusal to provide mil- 
itary aid so long as Pakistan balked at re- 
nouncing nuclear weapons. The Admin- 
istration began moving rapidly last week 
to improve relations with Pakistan, even 
before Carter announced his determina- 
tion to assist the country. The White 
House congressional liaison staff met with 
leaders on Capitol Hill to work out a pos- 
sible budget request to provide military 
aid to Pakistan. It was clear that such 
aid would no longer be blocked by the 
issue of Pakistan’s atomic potential. Said 
an Administration official: “Our concern 
about [nuclear] nonproliferation is being 
overwhelmed by the threat to the future 
of Pakistan and the subcontinent.” 

A change in U‘S. relations with Chi- 
na could also be a critical part of a new 
US. policy of containing the Soviet 
Union. China was enraged by the inva- 


sion of Afghanistan. Peking’s People's 
Se SE EE cs 
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Daily declared that “escalation of the Af- 
ghanistan intervention will only result in 
the spread of the flames of armed rebel- 
lion into a conflagration, and Moscow will 
get its fingers burned.” 

One of the major questions facing the 
Administration is whether to establish a 
more formal security tie with Peking. This 
is to be high on the agenda of Defense Sec- 
retary Harold Brown, who is in China this 
week on the first visit there by a Pentagon 
chief. He is to reiterate, under instructions 
from Carter, that the U.S. and Peking 
have a common interest in blocking Sovi- 
et expansion in Asia. Brown then is to 
sound out his hosts on ways in which their 
two countries might work more closely to- 
ward this goal. A tighter Washington-Pe- 
king relationship is not without significant 
hazards. Duke’s Holsti warns against any 





Carter at his Oval Office desk just before addressing the nation on TV 
“Aggression unopposed becomes a contagious disease.” 


substantial military assistance to Peking, 
and says: “The danger is in thinking that 


| because the Chinese and Soviets obvious- 





ly have poor relations with each other, we 
therefore share all of the common inter- 
ests with the Chinese. We don’t.” Admin- 
istration analysts who have observed So- 
viet anger at every stage of the Sino-U.S. 
rapprochement are concerned about how 
the Kremlin might respond if Peking were 
to receive sophisticated U.S. weapons. It is 
just possible, say some of these experts, 
that Moscow could launch a pre-emptive 
strike against China. 

One essential condition for any glob- 
al U.S. strategy is adequate military 
strength. Many experts believe that the 
Soviets have been tempted to become in- 
creasingly adventurous in part because 
the Pentagon has lost its clear-cut global 
strategic superiority. This has followed 
from nearly a decade of tight U.S. de- 
fense budgets, but the trend is now being 
reversed by Carter's call for an annual 
4.8% real increase in Pentagon spending 
over the next five years. More immedi- 
ately, the U.S. could improve its military 
posture in the Middle East by obtaining 








bases there. Egypt and Israel have already 
offered use of their facilities; in the In- 
dian Ocean region, Oman, Somalia and 
Kenya have indicated that they would be 
receptive to a US. request for bases. Cur- 


| rently, the only U.S. military installation 


in the Indian Ocean is an airstrip on the 
tiny island of Diego Garcia, about 1,000 
miles off India’s coast. 

But it would be beyond the nation’s 
ability to re-create the situation that pre- 
vailed from the mid-1950s through the 
late 1960s, when the U'S. enjoyed widely 
recognized global military and economic 
superiority. That was an unnatural con- 
dition, reflecting the special post-World 
War II circumstances, and it could not 
have been expected to last indefinitely. 
The fact that the U.S. now has slipped 
from its former position as the only real 
antuuRGRACE SUperpower merely reflects 
historical developments over 
which Washington had little, 
if any, control. Among them: 
the economic recovery and 
boom in Western Europe and 
Japan, the formation of the 
oil cartel and the Kremlin’s 
determination to attain mil- 
itary parity with the U'S. Di- 
mitri Simes points out that 
potential Third World targets 
for Soviet intervention have 
existed since the decoloniza- 
tion movement of the early 
1960s. What has changed has 
been Moscow’s military abil- 
ity to take advantage of such 
opportunities. Says Simes: 


prudent and conservative 

men. But what seems prudent 

in 1980 would not have been 
~ prudent in 1961.” 

Though there can be no 
going back to the heady days of the 1950s, 
it probably would be just as impossible to 
restore the balmy era of U.S.-Soviet 
détente that marked the early 1970s. 
Détente has actually been disintegrating 
for five years, with the US. bearing a fair 
share of the responsibility. In addition, 
the zigzags of the Carter Administration 
unquestionably have confused and wor- 
ried the Soviets—from the toughness of 
the first Cyrus Vance SALT proposals in 
1977, and Carter’s outspoken human 
rights policy, to the cancellation of the B- 
1 bomber, delay of the neutron bomb and 
the strong Administration support for 
SALT Il as finally agreed upon. 


n the wake of the Soviet thrust into Af- 
ghanistan, against a backdrop of the 
Kremlin’s continuing nuclear and con- 
ventional military buildup, the US. 
must redefine its role in the world and es- 
pecially its relationship with the U.S.S.R. 
Columbia’s Soviet affairs specialist Sew- 
eryn Bialer fears “the worst possible sit- 
uation is when the U.S.S.R. feels that it 
has nothing to fear from the US. and 
nothing to hope for from the U.S.” In the 





“The Soviet leaders are still | 
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current situation, Bialer urges that “the 
Soviets should have more to fear from us 
than they do.” 

As Washington feels out its new re- 
lationship with Moscow, there is no need 
for haste. Jody Powell has stressed that 
the White House does not “want to make 
sweeping statements about the ultimate 
nature of the relationship when we are 
clearly in midstride of a grave interna- 
tional crisis,” It would make sense, for in- 
stance, to wait and see what happens in 
Afghanistan. Western experts in Moscow 
predict that the adventure will cost the 
U.S.S.R. more dearly than it had expect- 
ed, in men, in material and most of all in 
world esteem 














Another reason for Washington to go 
slow in revamping its basic policy toward 
the Kremlin is that Moscow will soon be 
facing a time of great decisions as the cur- 
rent aging and ailing leadership is re- 
placed. Any US. policy will have to take 
the Kremlin’s new leaders into account. 
Warns Sovietologist Simes: “As they con- 
solidate their power, they will be tough 
and ruthless, particularly domestically 
and in Eastern Europe.” Harvard's Hun- 
tington agrees that there is “not a very 
happy period” ahead for U.S.-Soviet re- 
lations. Says he: “The Soviets obviously 


believe that the time has come for them 
to assert themselves on the global scene 
and to capitalize on the military might 





that they have been building up for so 
many years.” 

Although the U.S. is no longer the 

| globe’s sole superpower, it still is one of 


two superpowers and, more important, is 
the leader of the industrial democracies. 
It is looked to for guidance and protec- 
tion by many developing countries. The 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan has chal- 
lenged not only the U.S., but also that por- 
tion of the world sharing America’s val- 
ues and aspirations. The problem is not 
so much one of US. strength—the U'S. 
is strong indeed—but of applying this 
strength in ways that make us seem ef- 
fective, seem wise, and seem responsible 
leaders of the free world. s 





“A Hell of a Lot of Vodka” 


resident Carter’s retaliatory measures will pinch but they 
are unlikely to punish the Soviet Union seriously. 
His principal move—the cutoff of grain sales—is a good 
show of short-term strength, yet its long-term value is ar- 
guable. Says Richard Kjeldsen, senior international econ- 
omist for the Security Pacific National Bank: “I cannot think 
of a single unilateral embargo that has been effective. Nor 
can I think of an instance in the past when wheat-pro- 
ducing countries have actually got together to function in 
some concerted, cartel-like operation. An embargo on grain 


P 


shipments is simply a very leaky boat.” 

The Carter Administration has 
been trying to persuade other wheat- 
exporting nations to cooperate with the 
embargo and not sell the Soviets the 17 
million metric tons of grain eliminated 
by the U.S. So far, Canada and Austra- 
lia have given “pretty firm” commit- 
ments to go along with the embargo, 
while Argentina is a question mark. 
Even if these nations do cooperate, the 
Soviets may still find other ways to get 
their grain. Says Verel Bailey, an lowa 
corn grower: “The Russians are very 
effective in manipulating international 
pipeline supplies. It would not surprise 
me if a lot of grain starts heading for 
Polish ports and never arrives there but 
goes to a ‘destination unknown,’ name- 
ly the Soviet Union.” 

Even if the embargo were to prove 
largely successful, it is unlikely that 
anybody in the U.S.S.R. would go hun- 
gry. The bulk of the grain from the 
US. is corn, which is fed to livestock. 
The Kremlin has been striving to build 


up its herds after a distress slaughter prompted by bad har- 
vests in the mid-1970s. At the moment, Soviet ports and stor- 
age areas are crammed with grain, so any embargo would 
not be felt for a few months. When the grain runs out, the 
herds would again be slaughtered to feed people. Toward 
the end of 1980, a meat shortage would finally develop. But 
that would simply mean belt-tightening for Soviet citizens 
—a familiar enough deprivation under Communist rule. If 
the embargo were sustained for a long period, more severe 
suffering could occur. But Carter has always been reluctant 
to use food as that direct a weapon. In his speech he even 
went out of his way, rather lamely, to say that the grain he 
is cutting off is used to feed livestock, not people. The live- 


stock would, of course, feed people. 


Carter’s speech quickly drew rebukes from political op- 
ponents. Senator Edward Kennedy complained that the “So- 


viets won't leave Afghanistan, and the American farmer will 
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Loading Soviet-bound grain in Albany, N.Y. 


been announced. 


pay the price for an ineffective foreign policy. A weak policy 
can’t be redeemed by getting tough on farmers.” George 
Bush declared that the embargo “cuts off our own nose more 
than it hurts the Russians. Talking about cutting off fishing 
rights is like hitting the Soviets with a marshmallow.” 
American farmers, who are enjoying bumper crops and 
record exports, are unhappy with the embargo but seem to 
grudgingly accept it on patriotic grounds. Says Texas Con- 
gressman E de la Garza, a Democrat: 
around, we may end up with a hell of a lot of vodka, but I 


“With all the grain 


think the agricultural states will go 
along with the President as long as the 
integrity of the nation is involved.” 
Farmers are at least partly mol- 
lified by Carter’s proposal that the 
Federal Government buy much of the 
$2 billion in embargoed grain and put 
it in storage. But Clark Biggs, spokes- 
man for the California Farm Bureau, 
warns that stockpiles tend to depress 
prices. “The wheat has to be sold some 
time, and buyers have that in the back 
of their minds when they bid on the 
grain.” Government purchase of grain 
will also add to the $33 billion budget 
deficit projected for fiscal 1980 and 
thus increase inflation. The slim $10 
billion U.S. balance of payments sur- 
plus anticipated this year will be re- 
duced, further adding to the pressure 
on the alarmingly weakened dollar. 
The cutoff of technology sales to 
the Soviets may discomfit them, but 
again only modestly. The Soviets bad- 
ly need certain kinds of U.S. technol- 
ogy, especially oil-drilling equipment. 


But in most cases they can buy somewhat less advanced 
equipment from Western European nations. The Carter Ad- 
ministration is engaged in talks with the Germans, British 
and French to stop these sales, but no commitments have 


The basic question is whether economic pressure, no 
matter how successful, will cause any change in the Soviets’ 
political behavior. Cautions a top European Community of- 
ficial: “For the Russians, American technology is only the 
icing on the cake. They would like your IBM computers, 
your rubber plants, your petrochemical processes, but not 
at the expense of their expansionist foreign policy. The one 
thing that has remained completely consistent for 50 years 


is Russian expansionism.” 
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An Interview with Brzezinski 





The Afghanistan action: “It is a watershed event” 


Exactly a year ago, as the 
Shah's regime was crumbling in 
Iran, Zbigniew Brzezinski be- 
gan warning about instability in 
the whole “arc of crisis,” to the south of 
the Soviet Union. Last week, with his desk 
piled a foot high with classified cables on 
Afghanistan, Brzezinski gave an interview 
to TIME Correspondents Christopher Og- 
den and Gregory Wierzynski. Usually 
ebullient, he was somber and chose his 
words with exceptional care. Excerpts: 


Q. Where do the events in Afghanistan leave 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship? 


A. The Soviet military action in Afghan- 
istan marks a new stage in Soviet asser- 
tiveness. It is a watershed event—the first 
time since 1945 that Soviet armed forces 
have been used to impose direct Soviet 
will on a foreign country not previously 
under Soviet control. The imposition of 
Soviet control over Afghanistan, if it is ac- 
complished, poses a direct security threat 
to Iran and Pakistan, countries in a re- 
gion of vital importance to the U.S. 

The Soviet action has imposed a se- 


| vere strain on détente. It has magnified 


the competitive aspect of the relationship, 
and it has very negatively affected the co- 
operative aspects. Détente has certainly 
been very severely injured. 


Q. Has there been an ambiguity in U.S. re- 
lations with the Soviets that may have led to 
a Soviet presumption of weakness in the 
American position? 


A. The President wanted from the very 
beginning of his Administration to move 
both countries to a genuine and increas- 
ingly ambitious arms reduction. At the 
same time, he felt justified—and I believe 
history will justify him—in insisting that 
the U.S. stand for principles, the most im- 
portant one being that of human rights. 

Our position toward the Soviet Union 
has been consistent throughout the past 
three years. There have been no zigzags in 
it. We are willing to widen the scope of co- 
operation as far as the Soviet Union is pre- 
pared to go along with us; but we will com- 
pete as assertively as Soviet actions 
require. 

The Soviet intervention in Afghani- 
stan, unfortunately, highlights the com- 
petitive part of the relationship, and we 
would not be true to our historical ob- 
ligation if we did not react very firmly 
and very energetically to this interven- 
tion. We have to do something because 
this intervention poses wider geopolitical 
challenges to us. 


Q. what were the Soviet intentions in Af- 
ghanistan, in your view? 








A. The Soviet actions introduce a highly 
dynamic element in a very volatile area 
of the world. About a year ago, I de- 
scribed that area as “an arc of crisis.” I 
meant by that phrase a number of coun- 
tries that have different internal causes 
of instability but cumulatively are fac- 
ing widespread regional turbulence. The 
Soviet Union has chosen both to exploit 
that turbulence and to project its power 
into it. This is likely to be highly de- 
stabilizing for all of the neighbors of 
Afghanistan. The Soviets may hope to 
extract some benefits from it, but they 
should be increasingly aware that in- 
ternational stability and restraint are 
more in their own interest. 





Q. can China help the U.S.? 


A. China is a factor for stability in Asia 
and contributes to great restraint by all 
parties. It would certainly be highly pre- 
mature to speculate whether that reality 
can be translated into anything more sys- 
tematic or more formal. Defense Secre- 
tary Harold Brown will have wide-rang- 
ing consultations during his visit to Peking 
this week, and the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan is very much on the agenda. 


Q. Why do you think the Soviets have decid- 
ed to forgo SALT for the immediate future? 


A. The Soviets concluded that they had 
an opportunity in Afghanistan and felt 
that they ought to seize it .. . 

SALT is in our mutual interest. It is nei- 
ther an American favor to the Soviet 
Union nor a Soviet favor to the US. I 
hope that the Senate will eventually rat- 
ify SALT because SALT is needed whether 
American-Soviet relations are good or 
bad. I regret their actions because of the 
adverse impact they have had on SALT. 


Q. Do you expect the Soviets to continue 
abiding by SALT I, as they have done since 
the treaty expired two years ago? 











A. 1 do not wish to speculate on that. 


Q. Will it be American policy to continue to 
abide by these informal terms? 


A. We have generally abided by it, but 
of course we will have to take into ac- 
count Soviet conduct as well. 


Q. So you do not rule out an escalation of 
the arms race? 


A. I cannot rule it out, but I hope there 
will be sufficient wisdom on both sides to 
restrain it. 


Q. What will a world without SALT look like? | 


A. Without sALT, the world could be con- 
fronted by a more acute arms race be- 
tween the two superpowers. Secretary 
Brown indicated that without SALT the 
US. defense budget might have to be in- 
creased by an amount in the range of $30 
billion between now and 1985, That fig- 
ure is likely to be affected by the scale of 
Soviet efforts, upward or downward. 


Q. The U.S. ought to be the good guy around 
the world; yet we are the ones whose dip- 
lomats get attacked. Why is it that so much 
of such action is directed at the U.S. and so lit- 
tle at the Soviets? 


A. You can reduce it to very basic hu- 
man emotions: resentment, the desire to 
emulate, the desire to undermine. That is 
the lot necessarily of anyone who is in 
the forefront of historical change, who 
happens to be the richest and the most in- 
novative and also the freest. 


Q. What is the likelihood that Afghanistan 
may turn out to be the Soviet Union's Viet 
Nam? 


A. There may be some superficial sim- 
ilarities between the Soviet intervention 
in Afghanistan and our own involvement 
in Viet Nam. But there are also very sig- 
nificant differences. Afghanistan is clos- 
er to the Soviet Union than Viet Nam 
was to the U.S. The insurgents in Af- 
ghanistan do not have an organized gov- 
ernment, a sanctuary, nor are they re- 
ceiving billions in arms the way the 
Vietnamese received [aid] from the So- 
viet Union. 


Q. what will it take on the part of 
the Soviets to repair the Soviet-American 
relationship? 


A. If the Soviet Union wishes to repair 
that relationship promptly, the best and 
most certain way would be the rapid with- 
drawal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan. 
An act of this sort would be a genuine 
token of serious commitment to interna- 
tional cooperation and stability. Other- 
wise, we will go through a period in which 
the hopes for greater opportunities will 
be very much delayed. 
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What Happens if SALT Dies 


Far from being hurt, Moscow is free to build new weapons 


For a dozen years, the momen- 
tum of the Strategic Arms Lim- 
itation Talks and the sheer im- 
portance of what was being 
negotiated helped SALT to survive the 
sometimes quixotic workings of American 
democracy and the sometimes brutal vi- 
cissitudes of Soviet behavior. President 
Carter’s decision to request a postpone- 
ment of the Senate debate on ratification 
of the SALT treaty could spell the end not 
just of SALT II but of the prospects for SALT 
III, the SALT process as a whole, and the ar- 
ray of lesser arms-control negotiations in 
which progress has often depended on the 
SALT bellwether. Among them: talks on 
banning underground nuclear testing, 
antisatellite, chemical and radiological 
weapons, and on the demilitarization of 
the Indian Ocean. TIME Diplomatic Cor- 
respondent Strobe Talbott analyzes the 
possible consequences: 





There is a gut feeling in many Amer- 
icans—and many Senators—that now is 
not a time for the U.S. to be making deals 
with the Soviets. Now is a time not for dis- 
armament, but for rearmament. There is 
in this feeling a new manifestation of an 
old fallacy, the fallacy that SALT does the 
U.S.S.R. more good than the U.S., and 
that scuttling SALT will therefore do the 
Soviets more harm. As Henry Kissinger 
often said, SALT is not a reward for So- 
viet good behavior; treaties between ad- 
versaries can be more useful than trea- 
ties between friends; especially in periods 
of heightened tension between adversar- 
ies, treaties can be vital in setting bounds 
for competition. Kissinger’s rival and suc- 
cessor, Zbigniew Brzezinski, echoed that 
same point last week when he said the 
US. and the Soviet Union need SALT now 
more than ever. 

The most important accomplishment 
of the SALT II treaty is that it would—if 
it were in force—assure a measure of pre- 
dictability, and hence stability, in the re- 
lationship between the strategic arsenals 
of the two sides. The treaty establishes a 
hierarchy of equal ceilings on Soviet and 
American launchers for intercontinental 
nuclear weapons. In that respect, it is 
an improvement on the 1972 SALT I freeze, 
which left the Soviets with a numerical 
advantage of about 40% in missile launch- 
ers. Yet even with that numerical ad- 
vantage, the Soviets have already bumped 
their heads against the SALT I ceiling: 
they have been forced to dismantle sev- 
eral older Yankee class missile-firing sub- 
marines in order to deploy new Delta 
class boats and stay within the SALT I lim- 
its. SALT I formally expired in October 
1977. The Carter Administration and the 
Kremlin agreed to extend it informally 
until SALT Il was complete. But now, 
with SALT If in limbo, the Soviets 
may feel justified in ignoring the SALT I 
limits as they press ahead with the 
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modernization of their submarine fleet. 

The 1974 Vladivostok accord, which 
was negotiated by President Ford and 
Kissinger and is embodied in the final 
SALT II treaty, sets equal ceilings of 2,400 
for total strategic nuclear launchers and 
1,320 for launchers with multiple war- 
heads (MIRVs). Those ceilings are too high 
for the liking of many arms-control en- 
thusiasts and U.S. defense planners as 
well, for they permit the Soviets to con- 
tinue their 17-year-old missile buildup, 
which in turn is forcing the U.S. into ex- 
pensive countermeasures. But the Carter 
Administration succeeded in negotiating 
additional provisions that would apply the 
brakes to the Soviet juggernaut. The Ad- 
ministration has inserted into the Vladi- 
vostok framework a new ceiling for 
MIRVed ICBMs and a freeze on the MIRV- 
ing of various types of ICBMs. Before the 
treaty expires in 1985, the Soviets would 












strike. Such a capability could be an in- 
strument of political blackmail such as 
in some future replay of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, or perhaps over Iran, Afghan- 
istan and Pakistan. Yet in SALT Il, the 
Carter Administration would have blunt- 
ed that threat somewhat by limiting the 
proliferation of warheads. It would be bet- 
ter, of course, if the treaty stopped the So- 
viet buildup rather than merely slowing 
it down. A rollback would be better still 
—and might be a major goal of SALT II 
if there ever is such a thing. But just as pol- 
itics is the art of the possible, SALT is the 
art of the negotiable, and SALT II would 
mitigate the Soviet ICBM threat. 

The Soviets’ Strategic Rocket Forces 
have been converting single-warhead 
ICBM launchers into multiple-warhead 
ones so rapidly that the weapons will soon 
be approaching the SALT II ceiling of 820 
MIRVed ICBMs. As early as this summer 
the Kremlin may face a decision wheth- 
er to pull back or proceed in that con- 
version. Also, the Soviets might any day 
test an SS-18 heavy missile with 20 or 
more warheads. For them to do so would 
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be permitted to deploy a maximum of 820 
MIRVed ICBMs. That is about 100 more 
than they have now and therefore hardly 
cause for euphoria. But while it is not dis- 
armament, it is arms control, since in the 
absence of that ceiling the Soviets would 
probably deploy more than 900 MIRVed 
ICBMs, and in the absence of SALT alto- 
gether, they have the capability of going 
as high as 1,300. The MIRVing freeze 
would hold the Soviet ICBMs at the num- 
ber of warheads already tested on each 
type of rocket. In the case of their biggest 
missile, the SS-18, that means ten MIRVs. 
Without such a freeze, the SS-18 monster 
could carry as many as 25 independently 
targetable bombs. 

The proliferation of land-based war- 
heads aimed at the U.S. is the cutting edge 
of the “clear and present danger” of which 
Paul Nitze and other SALT critics warn. 
They fear that the increase in the accu- 
racy, payload and number of Soviet 
MIRVed ICBMs will soon threaten the 
U.S.’s own Minuteman ICBMs with a first 
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not only make a mockery out of the SALT 
ll freeze on MIRVing, it would also jeop- 
ardize the US. mobile MX missile 
—which is supposed to replace the vul- 
nerable stationary ICBMs—before it even 
gets off the drawing board. For the MX 
to be sure of surviving a Soviet first strike, 
there must be a strict limit on the num- 
ber of warheads that the Soviets could 
throw at the MX. A year ago, the Soviets 
stayed out of the Vietnam-Chinese bor- 
der war. One reason, say Soviet officials 
and American Kremlinologists alike, was 
that the Kremlin did not want to scuttle 
SALT during the final months of the ne- 
gotiations. Since then, however, the U.S. 
has coupled SALT with its considerable in- 
crease in defense spending, its go-ahead 
for the MX, and the NATO decision to de- 
ploy a new generation of U.S. nuclear mis- 
siles in Western Europe. If the Kremlin 
now has truly decided SALT is not worth 
saving, the superpowers could be moving 
into a protracted period of unfettered mil- 
itary competition. 
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And the women come out 
to cut up what remains, 
Just roll to your rifle and blow out 
your brains 
And go to your God like a soldier. 


When you are wounded and 
whe left on Afghanistan's plains, 


That was Rudyard Kipling’s tribute 
to Afghanistan, a barren moonscape of a 
land at the “crossroads of the world,” and 
to its proud and savage people. Conquered 
by Alexander the Great in the 4th cen- 





tury B.C. and by Genghis Khan in the | 


13th century A.D., Afghanistan in the 
Victorian era served as a buffer between 
Imperial Russia and the British raj. The 
Afghans accepted it all, but they exacted 
a bloody price. For generations, the Hin- 
dus of India prayed for deliverance from 
“the venom of the cobra, the teeth of the 
tiger and the vengeance of the Afghan.” 

Today the target of the Afghans’ an- 
ger is the Soviet force of 50,000 troops 
who have invaded and seized control of 
their land. “Shoravi Padar Lanath!’’ cried 
beggars and shopkeepers alike in the 
streets of Kabul, Afghanistan’s shabby, 
snow-covered capital. The curse (“God- 
damn the Russians!”) replaced morning 
pleasantries in the city’s ancient bazaar. 
“Afghanistan is no more,” lamented a 
bootblack in the shopping district of Share 
Nau. “We have lost everything.” 

And so it seemed. A week earlier, in 
a lightning invasion, four Soviet divisions 
moved into Afghanistan, the iron fist be- 
hind a coup that ended the three-month- 
old regime of President Hafizullah Amin. 
The unfortunate Amin, 50, who had 
turned out to be a more independent- 
minded nationalist than Moscow wanted, 
thus became the third leader of Afghan- 
istan to be overthrown and killed within 
the past 20 months. In his place the So- 
viets installed Babrak Karmal, 50, a for- 
mer Deputy Prime Minister who had long 
been considered a Russian protégé. 

The Soviet seizure had apparently 
been taking shape for several months. 
Moscow had disliked the truculent Amin 
ever since he had replaced a Soviet fa- 
vorite, Noor Mohammed Taraki, in the 
coup of Sept. 15. As the Muslim insur- 
gency kept gaining strength in the coun- 
tryside, Moscow proposed to Amin that 
Soviet combat forces be brought in to put 
down the rebellion. Amin refused. 

On Dec. 24, the Soviets made a last at- 
tempt to persuade Amin to cooperate, but 
again he said no. Apparently seeking to 
protect himself, or perhaps on Soviet or- 








in central Kabul to the Darulaman Pal- 
ace, seven miles away, taking his elite 
guard and eight tanks along with him. It 
was too late, and the defense was too 
weak. That same night, the Soviets be- 
gan their airlift of troops into Kabul. 
Between Dec. 24 and 27, at least 350 
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How the Soviet Army 
‘Crushed Afghanistan 


But rebels ma 'y find wa ys to fight back 





Soviet aircraft landed at Kabul Interna- | 


tional Airport and at Bagram airbase, 25 


miles north of the capital. The planes had | 


| been mustered from bases throughout the 


Soviet Union; they carried an airborne di- 
vision from near Moscow and support 
troops from Turkestan. On Dec. 27, Rus- 
sian airborne troops stormed the Daru- 
laman Palace. Amin was captured and 
shot, along with some of his relatives. The 
only other serious clash was a skirmish 
outside Radio Afghanistan, just across 
from the U.S. embassy. In both fights, Af- 
ghan troops loyal to Amin resisted as best 
they could and inflicted about 250 casu- 
alties, but they were no match for the So- 
viets. By the next day, Dec. 28, the cap- 
ital was entirely in Soviet hands. Amin, 
whom the Soviet press had treated with 
respect until only a few days earlier, was 
now being described as “‘a man who was 
in the service of the CIA” and a “usurp- 
er” who condemned former President Ta- 
raki to death. 


invasion by Soviet ground forces, 

took place between Dec. 29 and 31. 
One Soviet motorized rifle division, with 
at least 12,000 men, rolled down the west- 
ern route from Kushka, in the Soviet 
Union, to Kandahar. Another streamed 
in from the Soviet city of Termez over the 


T he second phase of the onslaught, the 














Soviet helicopter at Kabul airport, as seen through the window of an Afghan domestic airliner 





After four days of silence, Karmal urged everyone to ‘support our glorious revolution.” 
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Photographs for TIME by Hubert Van Es—Photoreporters 
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Among the 50,000 Soviet troops now in Afghanistan were these names at Kabul lairport 


“Did you see many ‘others’ in town? They are li are like a steel ring around the city.” 
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road that passes through the Salang Pass 
to Bagram and Kabul. At the time the So- 
viets built this second route about 15 years 
ago, some Afghans had noted that the 
highway seemed strong and wide enough 


to accommodate tanks and troop carriers. 


Other Soviet units moved east from 


| conquered Kabul toward the Khyber Pass 


and into Paktia province, a center of the 
Muslim insurgence. The Soviet command 
post is at Termez, where they have built 
a satellite communications station to give 
them a direct link to Moscow, The So- 


| viets now have two airborne divisions and 
| two motorized infantry divisions in Af- 


ghanistan, plus support troops, to bring 
their total strength to 50,000 men 


have been crushed. Some Soviet units 

have set up their headquarters near the 
airport, with mess tents, field hospitals 
and huge, balloon-like fuel depots. In the 
early days, Russian soldiers patrolled the 
snow-covered streets and manned check- 
points throughout the city. By night they 
cruised the area in armored cars, sporad- 


[: the capital all resistance appears to 


| ically firing into the starry sky. “The ob- 


ject of the shooting,” said a traveler who 
managed to leave Kabul on the daily bus 
to Pakistan, “was to keep people fright- 
ened and inside their homes.” 

Kabul had already become an armed 
camp after 20 months of rising civil war 
throughout the country; now it is a Soviet 
garrison town as well. The Afghan police 
force has, for the most part, been dis- 
armed; Afghan army units, when visible 
at all, can occasionally be seen squatting 
along the roads outside town, always in 
the company of heavily armed Soviet 
troops. Roadblocks prevent the populace 
from moving about the city. 

One of the few Western journalists 
21 
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| President Karmal, who failed to show up 
for four days after the coup. As it turned 


| Afghanistan from a Russian sta- 


| that he remained out of the coun- 





| stead of opening the gates of the 


| Finally, on Tuesday evening, he ap- 
| peared with several members of his 
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who had even a fleeting glance of the Af- | 
ghan capital last week was Dutch Pho- | 
tographer Hubert Van Es, on assignment 
for TIME. On his way into town from the 
airport, Van Es saw Soviet tanks and 
troop carriers everywhere. After two 
nights of house arrest at the Kabul Inter- 
Continental Hotel, he managed to slip 
away for a look at downtown Kabul on 
New Year's Day. He found surprisingly 
few Soviet soldiers on the streets except 
in front of Radio Afghanistan, the Inte- 
rior Ministry and the post office. Back at 
the hotel, an employee told him: “Did you 
see many ‘others’ in town? There are tens 
of thousands. They are like a steel ring 
around the city.” 

One of the mysteries of the week was 
what had happened to newly appointed 





out, his first radio address was beamed to 
tion, lending credence to the notion 


try until his Soviet mentors decid- 
ed it was safe for him to come home. 


new Cabinet at a televised rally, 
where he called on his countrymen 
to “come together and support our 
glorious revolution.” 

All week, a steady stream of 
MiGs and Su-17 attack aircraft ar- 
rived at Kabul airport to support 
the Soviet forces in the countryside. 
Just five miles east of the capital, re- 
sistance was continuing at the Pule- 
Charkhi army headquarters. In- 


fort, as the Soviets had ordered 
them to do, the Afghan troops sta- 
tioned there had killed their Rus- 
sian advisers and prepared for a 
siege. The Soviet forces were reluc- 
tant to storm the base, lest this lead 
to a massacre, but they quickly surround- 


| ed it. Their solution was to position 20 
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tanks, their gun barrels pointed down- 
ward, on the surrounding hills and wait. 


here were other clashes in widely 
scattered areas. Afghan rebels 
claimed to have ambushed and rout- 
ed a Soviet column in Bamian province 
northwest of Kabul. Fighting was said to 
be taking place in Logar province south 
of the capital, in Badakhshan and Takhar 
along the northeast frontier with the So- 
viet Union, in the southern city of Kan- 
dahar and in the desert wastes west of 
Herat and Farah. Concluded a Western 
observer: “The Soviet plan seems to be to 
secure the capital and seal the borders. If 
escape routes to Iran and Pakistan are 





cut, I am sure they are confident that 
eventually they will prevail over the in- 
surgents through superior force of arms.” 

In addition to the divisions that have 
invaded Afghanistan, the Soviets have 
40,000 to 60,000 troops within their own 
border who could be rushed into combat 
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if necessary. U.S. analysts believe it will 
take all of them, perhaps 100,000 strong, 
to subdue the country, hold all the im- 
portant towns and keep the roads open. 
With the force now in Afghanistan, U.S. 
analysts believe, the Soviets can hold Ka- 
bul and most provincial capitals, but noth- 
ing more. The Soviets also control many 
units of the Afghan army, but the army’s 
ranks are depleted (down to an estimat- 
ed 50,000 from as many as 150,000) and 
its loyalties bitterly divided. 

Fighting the Soviet military machine 
is a disorganized and leaderless army of 
insurgents known as mujahidin. They are 
believed to number 15,000 to 20,000 in 
summer and as many as 60,000 in win- 
ter. Says a U.S. expert: “Winter is the kill- 
ing season, when there is nothing to do 
but go out and shoot.” The tribes are hope- 
lessly disunited and fight constantly 
among themselves. But for the most part 


WHERE THE SOVIETS STRUCK 


they dislike central authority, they dis- 


trust foreigners—particularly Russians 
—and they have fought with rising fer- 
vor against the Kabul government ever 


since the Soviet-backed regime of Pres- | 
| experts doubt that Afghanistan ever could 


ident Taraki came to power in April 1978. 

The rebels were doing well until the 
Soviet takeover. They had virtually sur- 
rounded Kabul and controlled as many 
as 22 of the country’s 28 provinces. Not 
even armored-car escorts could ensure 
safe passage for trucks on the highway be- 
tween Kabul and Kandahar. As a result 
of the disruption of the transportation 
system, prices of essential commodities 
soared in Kabul—rice by 100%, firewood 
by 500%, and diesel fuel was nearly 
unobtainable. 

Now, at least for the moment, the in- 
surgents are on the run. Dozens of Af- 
ghan camel caravans crossed the border 
into Pakistan from Paktia province last 
week. Explained Alip Jon, 41: “There are 
too many tanks, and planes are always 
coming. For every one of us here, two or 
three are still fighting, but I fear Paktia 
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is done for.” Others talked as truculently 
as ever. Said Gul Amir, 36: “The Rus- 
sians can’t stay in Afghanistan. They are 
so alien that even the animals hate them.” 


uring the past year of unrest, the 
number of Afghan refugees camped 
on the Pakistani side of the border 
has soared from 13,000 to about 400,000. 
Last week TIME Correspondent David 
DeVoss visited the village of Dara Adam 
Khail, which lies to the south of the Pak- 
istani city of Peshawar. Dara has long 
been famous for its handmade rifles, mor- 
tars and land mines, and the insurgency 
in Afghanistan has turned the place into 
a boomtown. Reports DeVoss: “Mud-hut 
arms factories are busy 24 hours a day. 
A handcrafted Kalashnikov rifle sells for 


$1,700. For just under $1,000, Chicago- | 


style tommy guns are a bargain. The pre- 
ferred weapon is the Enfield; its bullets 
cost $1 apiece, as compared with 


Dara’s craftsmen will produce any 
weapon requested. A man polishing 
the barrel of a Sten gun 
told me: ‘We will do all we can to 
tory, all mujahidin receive a 
20% discount.’ ” 

The Pakistani government of 
President Mohammed Zia Ul-Haq 
is tempted to encourage the Afghan 
tribesmen to fight the Kabul gov- 
ernment, with which Pakistan has 
always had uneasy relations. But 
the Pushtun (or Pathan) tribesmen, 
whose homeland is on both sides 
of the border, also have their dif- 
ferences with Pakistan. So Zia is re- 
luctant to grant the insurgents too 
much aid lest they use it to fight 
his government, which has serious 
problems of its own. 

One tragedy of Afghanistan is 
simply its geography: it lies along 
the eastern tier of the “crescent of crisis,” 
which in an oil-short world has become 
strategically vital to both the West and 
the Soviet Union. Can the Soviets sub- 
jugate the Afghans indefinitely? Pentagon 


become Moscow’s “Viet Nam,” pointing 
out that Soviet supply lines to Afghanistan 
are short and the local population rela- 
tively small: 14 million to 18 million. 

But some historians argue that the tra- 
ditional fierceness of the Afghans is a 
quality that defies measure. In January 
1842, after an adventure in Afghanistan, 
the British ordered the withdrawal of 
4,500 soldiers and 12,000 camp followers 
from Kabul. A week later, the sole sur- 
vivor of the march, a field surgeon named 
Brydon, staggered into Jalalabad on the 
way to the Khyber Pass. The present gen- 
eration of rebel tribesmen are hardly 
equipped to repeat such a feat. But, as a 
former U.S. Ambassador to Kabul, Rob- 
ert Neumann, has observed, “Foreign in- 
vaders have found it easier to march into 
Afghanistan than to march out.” tt] 
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$2.20 for a Kalashnikov round. But | 


help the Afghan people. At our fac- | 
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Mission Impossible 





Waldheim goes to Tehran and returns empty-handed 


A doctor of law, a career dip- | 


lomat in the Austrian foreign 

service, staid, elegant Kurt 

Waldheim had never confront- 
ed such a scene. Several hundred maimed 
Iranians, all veterans of the rioting that 
toppled Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
a year ago, shook their crutches and ar- 
tificial limbs at the United Nations Sec- 
retary-General as they swarmed around 
him at a former military officers’ club in 
Tehran. “Waldheim, look at us,” shouted 
one of the wounded demonstrators. “Give 
the Shah back to us!” One man plucked 
out his glass eye and shouted: “That's 





hosts. Said an aide to Iranian Foreign 
Minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh: “This is a 
significant step in the right direction; this 
is a cornerstone worth building on.” For 
weeks the Iranian government has sought 
an international hearing for its grievances 
against the Shah and the U.S. But by 
week’s end there was no sign that Wald- 
heim had produced the slightest move- 
ment toward achieving the main purpose 
of his trip to Tehran: to start negotiations 
on the release of the 50 American hos- 
tages at the U.S. embassy. The Secretary- 
General was under instruction to report 
back to the U.N. Security Council before 


A shaken Secretary-General and aides after fleeing angry Iranians in a cemetery 





“I was wondering who would be at my side if something happened.” 


what the Shah did to me!” Another lifted 
up his armless five-year-old son and told 
Waldheim that the Shah’s secret police 
had mutilated the child in an attempt to 
wring a confession from his older broth- 
er, who was an anti-Shah dissident. 
Waldheim, his legendary diplomatic 
poise badly shaken, hugged the child for 
a few moments while the crippled dem- 
onstrators and Waldheim’s armed Irani- 
an bodyguards wept. Then he promised 
emotionally that he would press for a U.N. 
investigation of atrocities committed un- 
der the Shah. Vowed Waldheim: “I shall 
bring this message of suffering before the 
United Nations, before the world com- 
munity. We will inquire into the viola- 
tion of human rights by the previous re- 
gime. We shall certainly do whatever we 
can to ensure that this mutilation of hu- 
man beings will never take place again.” 
Waldheim’s promise pleased his 





its next meeting on Iran, scheduled for 
Monday, Jan. 7; if he signaled failure, the 
council had agreed to begin its debate on 


| whether to impose an embargo on all ex- 


ports to Iran except food and drugs. 
Indeed, shortly after Waldheim left 
Tehran, the hostages’ situation turned 
more ominous. The militants at the U.S. 
embassy demanded that Ghotbzadeh 
hand over to them U.S. Chargé d’Af- 
faires L. Bruce Laingen, who has been 
held by the government at the Foreign 
Ministry. In a letter to Ghotbzadeh, the 
students said that Laingen “must pro- 
vide some explanations about documents 
of espionage discovered in the nest of 
spies.” In addition, the students an- 
nounced that if the hostages are tried, 
Vietnamese representatives will be in- 
vited to attend. They claimed that one 
of the hostages, Air Force Lieut. Col- 
onel David Roeder, had flown 102 bomb- 











ing missions over Viet Nam and there- 
fore was a “war criminal.” 

No one had expected less from Wald- 
heim’s trip than the Secretary-General 


himself. “I don’t have any illusions that I | 


will come back with the hostages,” he was 
reported to have told his aides, “but I hope 
to start a successful turn, get going in an- 
other direction, so that the U.S. and Iran 
will start negotiating.” The 61-year-old 
diplomat, who once described his Office 
as a mailbox for messages from antag- 
onistic governments, was reluctant to go 
to Tehran in the first place. “How will 
the Iranians react?” he asked. “My going 
there depends on their attitude.” 

The Iranians quickly made their at- 
titude clear. The Ayatullah Ruhollah 
Khomeini announced that he would not 
meet with Waldheim. Said Khomeini: “I 
do not trust this man.” The militants hold- 
ing the U.S. embassy also said they would 
not talk with him. Only Foreign Minister 
Ghotbzadeh, who has neither the Aya- 
tullah’s ear nor the students’ respect, was 
willing to meet with the Secretary-Gen- 


eral, but not to bargain over the hostages. | 


Said Ghotbzadeh: “He can come here and 
be informed of our views. The matter of 
negotiation is not an issue.” 


espite the discouraging word from 

Iran, Waldheim left for Tehran just 
hours ahead of the Security Council’s ap- 
proval of a U.S.-sponsored resolution giv- 
ing him seven days to break the impasse 
before the start of the debate on_sanc- 
tions. In proposing the sanctions resolu- 
tion, Secretary of State Cyrus Vance re- 
minded the council that Iran had ignored 
three U.N. demands to free the hostages. 
Said Vance: “The time has come for the 
world community to act firmly and col- 
lectively, to uphold international law and 
preserve international peace. If the inter- 
national community fails to act when its 
law is flouted and its authority defied, we 
not only diminish the possibility for peace 


in this crisis; we belittle this institution of | 
peace itself.” After more than two weeks | 


of delicate private talks by U.S. Ambas- 
sador Donald McHenry and three days 
of debate, the council had approved the 
resolution by 11 to 0. 

Four council members abstained: 
Bangladesh, Czechoslovakia, Kuwait and 
the U.S.S.R. During the debate, Soviet 
Ambassador Oleg Troyanovsky com- 
plained that the US. resolution was too 
belligerent and therefore could not be sup- 
ported by his government. He made no 
mention of the fact that as he spoke, his 
government's tanks were rolling through 
Afghanistan. The Soviet envoy’s hypoc- 
risy seemed to anger McHenry. Asked by 
a reporter after the debate whether the So- 
viets had abstained rather than vetoing 
the resolution because of a secret deal with 
the U.S., he snapped: “That is an obscene 
accusation. A country that is engaged in 
the rape of another country would be ill- 
advised to use its veto.” 

By leaving for Iran ahead of the vote, 
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Waldheim was able toclaim that he alone 
had made the decision to go. Insisted his 
spokesman, Frangois Giuliani: “The trip 
has nothing to do with the Security Coun- 
cil resolution.” Waldheim hoped that this 
would head off any argument that he was 
acting under orders from the U.S., or that 
Tehran was allowing him into Iran un- 
der pressure from the threat of sanctions. 
It was the sort of face-saving gesture that 
has earned the Secretary-General a rep- 
utation as a master of diplomatic tech- 
nicalities and procedures, but its effect 
was undercut by Vance. Asked if Wald- 
heim’s last-ditch diplomacy was the re- 
sult of U.S. prodding, the Secretary of 
State forthrightly replied: “I think it is, 
and I'm delighted.” 


n landing in Tehran, Waldheim im- 

mediately was subjected to humiliat- 
ing abuse. Local newspapers published a 
year-old photograph of him kissing the 
hand of Princess Ashraf Pahlavi, the 
Shah’s twin sister. Read the caption in 
the evening daily Kayhan: “Kurt Wald- 
heim in his previous trip to Tehran—he 
and Ashraf have raised their glasses in a 
toast to the archtraitor Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi, marking his victory in the mas- 
sacre and torture of the defenseless and in- 
nocent Iranian nation.” A morning news- 
paper, the Islamic Republic, published 
another old photograph of Waldheim 
shaking hands with the Shah, whose face 
was blotted out by the editors with a Star 
of David. Read the caption: “Waldheim 
hand-in-hand with the executioner.” The 
| government TV station paired its pictures 
| of Waldheim’s arrival on a split screen 
with photos of an amputee and two dead 
| children who the announcer said were vic- 
tims of SAVAK, the Shah’s secret police. 

Waldheim’s reception by Ghotbzadeh 
was not much warmer. They talked for 
nearly three hours on the morning after 
the Secretary-General’s arrival, and were 
to meet twice more during the week. The 
session was devoted mostly to a long ti- 
rade by Ghotbzadeh against the U.S. and 
the U.N. He accused the U.N. of doing 
nothing about atrocities during the Shah’s 
rule and of involving itself with Iran only 
after it was prodded by Washington over 
the hostages. According to a Foreign Min- 
istry statement, Ghotbzadeh told Wald- 
heim: “The superpowers and their satel- 
lites continue their sordid maneuvers to 
manipulate the U.N. machinery for their 
own ends.” 

Whatever slim hopes Waldheim had 
of winning the confidence of the Iranians 
ended dramatically that afternoon. As a 
gesture of sympathy, he had planned to 
tour a museum exhibition of atrocities 
that the government says were committed 
during the Shah’s rule and to meet with 
100 people who claim to have been crip- 
pled by the Shah's torturers. The visit was 
suddenly called off after about 1,000 un- 
ruly demonstrators massed in front of the 
building. Chanting “America, America, 


















death to your dirty tricks,” the crowd de- | At the gravesite, another group of Ira- 
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nounced the Secretary-General as a US. 
puppet. There also were shouts of “Marg 
Bar Waldheim!” (Death to Waldheim!). 
That evening Ghotbzadeh announced 
that the government had uncovered a plot 
against the Secretary-General’s life by 
would-be assassins described only as out- 
side agents with “foreign backing.” 

The next day the situation turned 
even uglier. In another attempt to mol- 
lify the Iranian public, Waldheim flew 
aboard an American-made Huey helicop- 
ter to the sprawling Behesht Zahra Cem- 
etery in southern Tehran, where he in- 
tended to lay three large floral wreaths 
—in Iran’s national colors of green, white 
and red—in memory of the people killed 
during the struggle against the Shah. 

As Waldheim’s helicopter landed, 
about 500 militants and wounded revo- 


lutionary veterans, including some crip- | 


ples hopping along and waving their 


crutches, charged toward him, chanting: | 


“Neither compromise nor surrender. De- 
liver the Shah.” The Secretary-General 
hurriedly climbed into a bulletproof Mer- 
cedes-Benz limousine when a middle- 
aged man broke through a cordon of 
armed Revolutionary Guards and 
screamed: “I am the father of four mar- 
tyrs! You, Mr. Waldheim, Carter’s rep- 
resentative, look around and see the blood 
spilled by the Shah.” Whipped into a fren- 
zy, a mob of men, many of them wearing 
symbolic white burial shrouds and wav- 
ing crutches and artificial limbs, closed 
in on the car. Waldheim was visibly 
frightened. But his Iranian guards opened 
a way through the crowd for the limou- 
sine, which darted toward the tomb of 
the Ayatullah Mahmoud Taleghani, who 
is buried among the revolutionary dead. 


Waldheim and Ghotbzadeh meeting with reporters during their talks in Tehran 
“He never did expect a major breakthrough. 


nians dashed toward Waldheim. “Go! 
Go!” he shouted at his driver, who raced 
back to the helicopter with the crowd in 
pursuit 


W aldheim later tried to minimize the 
incident. His aide Giuliani main- 
tained that there was “nothing unusual 
about the families of victims being high- 


But the Secretary-General conceded that 
the encounter had been a harrowing ex- 
perience. Said he: “Looking around, I had 
an unpleasant feeling and was wondering 
who would be at my side if something hap- 
pened.” That afternoon Waldheim had 
his second and final encounter with 
maimed veterans, at the former military 
officers’ club. 

He also had his last session with Lra- 











He was here to start a process.” 


nian government officials, this time with 
the mullahs and secular members of the 
ruling Revolutionary Council. Nearly two 
hours later, he emerged from the private 
| talks looking weary. Waldheim called the 
meeting with the council “very helpful” 
and said that they had “a very extensive 
exchange of views with the different as- 
pects of the problem.” Added Giuliani: 
“He never did expect a major break- 
through here. He was here to start a pro- 
cess and knew that it would be a fairly 
lengthy process.” 

Clearly, in the Iranian government’s 
view, that process has not even started. 
Said Ghotbzadeh of Waldheim’s visit: “It 
was not a matter of making progress, but 
the fact that we exchanged views.” Then, 
signaling that nothing had changed de- 
spite nine weeks of appeals from the U.N. 
and almost every country in the world, 
| pre Foreign Minister added: “The basic 





problem is the return of the Shah.” ra 
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ly emotional about what was happening.” | 
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The Death of a Moratorium 


| Soviet invasion prompts Carter's rivals to attack 


For two months the candidates 
in both political parties who 
seek Jimmy Carter’s job had 


watched helplessly as Ameri- 

cans rallied behind the President and sup- 

ported his handling of the crisis in Iran. 

| With hostages’ lives in danger, most of 

Carter’s opponents restlessly refrained 

from making any partisan criticism. But 

the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 

changed everything, and last week any 

moratorium on presidential politicking 
ended with a bang. 

In a burst of candor that will haunt 
him through his whole campaign, Carter 
provided an opening for his opponents to 
accuse him of being an innocent in the 
harsh world of global politics. When the 
President conceded to ABC’s Frank Reyn- 
olds that “my opinion of the Russians has 
changed most drastically in the last week, 
[more] than even in the previous 2% 
years,” his admission was quickly seized 
upon. Within Carter’s own party, Peter 
Edelman, chief adviser on issues for Can- 
didate Ted Kennedy, called the President 
“extraordinarily naive” in his “lack of ap- 
preciation of what the Soviets are all 
about.” More obliquely, Senator Kennedy 
made a similar point. Said he: “I am deep- 
ly concerned that our foreign policy is out 
of control—that all we can do is react to 
events that constantly take us by 
surprise.” 

Jerry Brown, the other major Dem- 
ocratic contender, criticized Carter for 
withdrawing from the scheduled debate 
with Kennedy and himself in Des Moines 
this week. The President argued that he 
should keep out of “partisan political” ac- 
tivity during the crisis in Iran. Brown, who 
had hoped to use the forum to show he be- 
longed in the same league as his rivals, ac- 
cused Carter of “ducking the debate and 
using Iran as his excuse.” 

With the Soviet tanks rolling across 
Afghanistan, Carter’s Republican foes ea- 
gerly ripped into the President’s handling 
of U.S.-Soviet policy. “It’s time to take 
the gloves off,” declared Bill Brock, the 
Republican National Chairman. “Mr. 
Carter's policy of patience is a policy of 
deception. It only works to conceal our 
weakness in the world.” 

As the G.O.P. front runner, Ronald 
Reagan had been helped by the mora- 
torium, since his rivals could not exploit 
the foreign policy issues as a means of 
gaining on him. But last week Reagan | 
opened up. He scoffed at Carter’s new 
views of the Soviets. Reagan told TIME: 
“The only thing that surprises me is that 
the President is surprised.” He added: 
“President Carter has finally admitted to 
a truth most Americans have been aware 
of for some time—the Soviet leaders are 
not to be trusted.” 
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John Connally emerged from a brief- 
ing at the State Department to declare: 
“| have a greater sense of foreboding than 
I had when I came in.” He charged that 
Carter had followed “a policy of appease- 
ment” toward the Soviet Union. Cam- 
paigning in New Hampshire, the Texan 
had earlier claimed that Carter was “fail- 
ing to recognize the facts of life. He should 
be trying to mobilize the whole world 
against the Soviet Union. All we're doing | 
is deploring If we sit here piously hoping 
for the best, we're going to get the worst.” 
As for Iran, Connally advocated setting # 
a deadline for release of the hostages and 
called for “disruptions” of Iran’s oil pro- 
duction if it was not met. He did not say 
how this would be done. 

George Bush said he felt “an increas- | 
ing frustration and sense of urgency” 
about the U.S. position in the world. But 
he also vowed not to join other candi- | 
dates in trying to “out-macho each other” 
by urging ever tougher action by the U.S. 
Said he: “I'm not going to play that game 
of ‘T'll mine one harbor,’ then the other 
guy says, ‘I'll mine one harbor and bomb 
one airfield.’ ” 

Howard Baker declared: “We will not 
be able to avoid future Irans until the U.S. 
re-establishes the fact that it protects its 
vital interests by whatever means neces- 
sary. I would tell the Russians that the 
time is over when we will tolerate adven- 
turistic Russian foreign policy.” Bob Dole 
assailed Carter’s lack of decisive action 
in Iran, and claimed that the President 
bears a “heavy responsibility” for the sei- 
zure of the U.S. embassy. 


ut Carter controls the headlines and 

television, as he demonstrated again 
last Friday when he addressed the nation 
on Iran and Afghanistan. The Republi- 
cans face the difficult question of knowing 
how far to go in attacking Carter without 
going so far that they build sympathy for 
the man in the White House. Additional- 
ly, the public was aware that none of the 
candidates had put forth a constructive 
plan of his own for handling either the 
Iran or Afghanistan crisis. These con- 
cerns were certainly on the minds of Con- 
nally, Baker, Bush, Dole, Philip Crane 
and John Anderson when they debated 
with one another last Saturday in Des 
Moines. (Reagan did not take part, claim- 
ing that, as an act of faith, he did not like 
to criticize fellow Republicans.) 

Two things seemed certain last week 
1) foreign policy will loom much larger 
as a campaign issue than any of the can- 
didates would have predicted two months 
ago and 2) Jimmy Carter's sudden rise in 
popular esteem, based on his cool han- 
dling of the hostage situation, could fade 
just about as fast if his response to the 
twin problems of Iran and Afghanistan 
is eventually viewed by the voters as be- | 
ing ineffective. Despite the current com- 
manding leads of Carter and Reagan for 
their party's nominations, 1980 promises 
to be a highly volatile political year a 
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To Americans, the world’s judgment seems to be 
rigged up to a perverse double standard. Let only a 
\ rumor waft through, a propagandist’s mischievous 
fantasy about the CIA’s organizing the attack on the 
Sacred Mosque at Mecca, and rioters swarm like film extras 
against U.S. consulates from Turkey to India; in Islamabad, Pak- 
istan, two Americans die and the embassy goes up in flames. 
Let the U.S. admit the deposed Shah for temporary medical 
treatment, and the Tehran embassy, with all occupants, be- 
comes the property of overheated Shi'ite gunmen. But let four So- 
viet divisions move in to take possession of another country, 
and the world’s response is somehow muted; the full orchestra 
of international outrage declines to perform. 

Something in these allocations of censure strikes Ameri- 
cans as profoundly unfair. Through their anger over Iran and Af- 
ghanistan, there also runs a thin current of self-pity. It bewil- 
ders Americans to be hated. It astonishes them to come off 
second best in a moral comparison with the Soviet Union, with 
the keepers of the Gulag and the Lubianka, with 
the oafish jailers of Eastern Europe. 

More than merely the Third World’s resent- 
ment is involved. Americans in a vulnerable 
time detect even in allies and neighbors a cer- 
tain selfishness; they experience the little chill 
a man feels when old friends stop answering 
his calls. Japan initially responds to the crisis 
in Tehran by trying to buy up as much Iranian 
oil as possible. Mexico’s President José Lépez 
Portillo gives Jimmy Carter lectures on Amer- 
ican behavior; at a crucial moment he refuses 
to accept the Shah back into his country, 
despite earlier promises of refuge. Western 
Europe wants the protection of the American 
nuclear umbrella but parades a fastidious 
ambivalence about it. 

American sensitivities have been sharpened 
by the spectacle of the Ayatullah’s disgracefully 
successful tent show. But a nation that lives in 
a surfeit of images and excitements may have a 
short memory. Since the U.S. emerged as a su- 
perpower at the end of World War II, certain 
conventions of the historical art form—the assault on the U:S. 
embassy and the U.S.1A. library, Uncle Sam burning in effigy, 
YANKEE GO HOME on the compound walls, the vilification of 
the “paper tiger”—have become so habitual as to represent a 
rich tradition. Anti-Americanism has grown in direct propor- 
tion to American influence in the world. For Americans now to 
become so agitated about anti-Americanism bespeaks not 
strength but skittishness, a faintly disagreeable tendency to ask: 
“Why are they picking on us? Why don’t they pick on the Rus- 
sians? How did we get to be the bad guys?” 

The answers to those questions are historical, cultural, psy- 
chological and fascinating. The Soviets and the Americans have 
gone forth into the world with bizarrely different styles. They 
have aroused utterly different expectations and fears. 

If the strongest anti-Americanism flourishes in the Third 
World, the most intense historical indictment of the U.S. fo- 
Cuses upon its habit of supporting right-wing anti-Communists, 
often dictators, against revolutionaries. The U.S. backed Chiang 
Kai-shek in China, Syngman Rhee in Korea, Diem in Viet Nam 
—followed by Ky and Thieu. It went along with the colonels in 
Greece, the Salazar regime in Portugal, on the theory—often cor- 
rect but sometimes too lazily embraced—that such regimes were 
the only alternative to Communism. The U‘S. has loosed the 
CIA to perform unsavory readjustments of leadership here and 
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American flag burning in Tehran 





The World’s Double Standard 


there. Americans have too often forgotten John Stuart Mill's 
thought: “A government which needs foreign support to en- 
force obedience from its own citizens is one which ought not to 
exist.” (It is doubtful that the Soviets ever read that passage.) 
Much of the Third World believes that U.S. foreign policy seeks 
repressive stability in regimes round the world so that Amer- 
ican business can accumulate maximum profit. Even U.S. for- 
eign aid is taken not as charity but as a kind of reparations 
fund for offenses past and future. Aside from the usual resent- 
ment human nature feels at another’s genercsity, there is a Third 
World conviction that the U.S. is impurely promoting its own in- 
terests with aid. Few in the Third World believe that the U.S. val- 
ues humanity more than money. 

Russians are stolidly low-profile in their dealings with the 
outer world (except, of course, when they find an invasion nec- 
essary). The Soviets do make themselves obnoxious sometimes 
(the Egyptians threw them out in 1972), but their cultural pen- 
etration round the world is slight. One of their advantages over 
the US. is that they are represented ideolog- 
ically in many countries by home-grown Com- 
munist parties. American influences, on the 
other hand, are everywhere, gleaming, tempt- 
ing, polluting; they suggest wealth, power and a 
barbarically breezy insensitivity to old values. 
American ways seem to threaten morality and 
the family. They also arouse envy: the contrast 
between the American standard of living and 
that of much of the Third World can be en- 
raging. American prosperity is a reminder of 
one’s own poverty. John Updike’s African dic- 
tator in his novel The Coup speaks of America 
as “that fountainhead of obscenity and glut.” 
The US., in Third World eyes, is a cultural 
and economic colonialist, the heir to everything 
hated in the old colonial powers. The U.S. taps 
a primordial sense of humiliation and resent- 
ment, the memory of what was once conquered 
and has not yet successfully recovered. 

The Soviet Union is a closed and still some- 
what enigmatic society. Its leaders are not be- 
lieved to be sensitive to foreign opinion or out- 
side pressure. The U.S. is regarded as a manically, foolishly 
open society that leaks state secrets in its newspapers, turns its 
wars into savage media entertainments, conducts such furious in- 
ternal debates (including presidential campaigns) that its ad- 
mirable democratic qualities get lost in a general chaos and 
indecisiveness. American responsiveness to outside pressures of 
all kinds actually encourages demonstrations and other anti- 
American gestures. In a practice bizarre to many foreign eyes, 
the U.S. pillories itself with an exuberant masochism; it even tele- 
vises its humiliations, self-doubts, soldiers’ atrocities. Then it 
wonders why the rest of the world joins in the denigration. 


he most dangerous development in world opinion is the 

growing belief that the U.S. is weak, that it has lost the will 
to act. The demonstrative anti-Americanism of the past few 
weeks results in part from a sort of contemptuous assurance 
among rioters that the U.S. will not retaliate. Soviet embassies 
do not get attacked. You don’t pick a fight with a man capable 
of killing; attack instead that forbearing, civilized gent with the 


smudge of self-doubt in his eyes. One Southeast Asian diplomat | 


said with brutal scorn last week: “Like your wife, America is al- 
ways around, ready to get a beating. And you get the feeling 
that in the end she will not divorce you.” 

Still, the state of anti-American agitation around the world 
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does not accurately reflect the state of relative affection for the 
US. and the Soviet Union. Plenty of people, including most East- 


ern Europeans, would riot against the Soviets if they dared; Rus- | 


sia enjoys immunities purchased by its goonily abstracted dis- 

regard for the opinions of others. Geography also plays a part. 

The U‘S. is thought to be so far away that the danger of retali- 

ation seems similarly remote. In any case, the world’s expec- 

tations of Russians are so much lower than of Americans that 

public opinion is less outraged by Soviet behavior. Russia op- 
| erates in the world not with a morality but with an ideology, 
which it pursues with grim and slogging coherence. 

It is a mistake to exaggerate foreign antipathy toward the 
US. America is a natural target for all kinds of random dis- 
contents ricocheting around on other continents; it is a handy 
distraction for incompetent leaders when things are not going 
well. Third World leaders who studied in the U.S., says Taiwan 
Foreign Affairs Analyst Chang King Yuh, “have found it easy 
to use the U.S. as scapegoat whenever they have encountered do- 
mestic difficulties, since the ammunition to use against the U.S. 
is so readily available.” Authoritarian regimes will always be 
threatened by the very existence of the U.S. example. The re- 
lationship between the U.S. and many Third World countries is 
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elaborate and even Oedipal but, along with envy and frustra- 
tion, the U.S. also stirs, still, a good deal of neurotic admiration. 

In a way, today’s anti-Americanism is founded on a misper- 
ception. The U‘S. is not so weak as many in the world—or in 
America—take it to be. The nation remains militarily, econom- 
ically and morally powerful—in the aggregate, far more power- 
ful than Russia. The problem is not lack of strength but a bewil- 
derment of will. The U.S. must decide how its strength should be 
applied, and if it is willing to pay the inevitably high price for ap- 
plying strength. French Author Louise Weiss believes that the 
present American predicament began in “a search for a false 
popularity,” a product of the chagrin over the Viet Nam years. 
The quest should be abandoned. Americans should recognize 
and accept the fact that much of world opinion runs against the 
US. now. Daniel Patrick Moynihan suggested five years ago that 
the U.S. should assume a role of minority opposition. Ultimately, 
the U.S. must appeal, as it has often done successfully, to other 
people’s self-interests. At any rate it must put together a tight, co- 
herent and absolutely consistent body of principles that it rep- 
resents and is willing to act upon. It may be that only by accept- 
ing their unpopularity will Americans have some hope of 
regaining the world’s good opinion and respect. — Lance Morrow 
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The Lionheads Revisited 


rivate First Class Paul Compella’s 

parents still live in Torrington, 
Conn., and when they go past the school 
gym named for their son who was killed 
in Kien Hoa province, Viet Nam, March 
14, 1968, they are burdened each time 
with a prideful sorrow. Paul’s bronze star 
was melted into the plaque underneath 
the press box. The parents think about 
the world. “This is not Viet Nam,” says 
Carmine Compella. “You see the hard- 
ware the Russians put into Afghanistan? 
They are after that oil. We'd have a rea- 
son if we fought this war.” 

Colonel George Robertson, who 
commanded the Infantry Brigade of the 
Riverine Force on the Giao Thong the 
night of Compella’s death, is retired at 
Sea Island, Ga., living gently off his pen- 
sion and his wife’s inheritance. His mind 
is free to pursue W.H. Auden and Thom- 
as Love Peacock, but his soul, forged at 
West Point, still hears distant thunder. 
“Leadership is never good when it is self- 
conscious,” he says. “The President 
should respond instinctively to events 
—but the instinct is really educated in- 
tellection, and it has to be harnessed to 
a natural appetite for decision.” 

Lieut. General George Simpson 
Lemming (ret.) ponders his proud mil- 
itary history in La Jolla, Calif. He com- 
manded the 12th Infantry Division (“the 
Lionheads”), of which Robertson's Riv- 
erines were a part the night Compella 
died. The enemy body count for the op- 
eration was 158. Says Lemming: “The 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan is a gift. 
The terrain would be very good, espe- 
cially for armor. And there would not 
be any beatniks raising hell with Wash- 
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ington. Resupply would be difficult, but 
of course we could do it with the pe- 
troleum from Iran. Might as well take 
them over while we are at it and just 
say to the Russians, ‘No monkey busi- 
ness, you understand.’ ” 

Such is the range of sentiment these 
days of those who really fought the last 
US. war, or so it seems in the creative 
mind of Novelist Josiah Bunting. The 
Compellas, Robertson and Lemming 
are fictional characters from Bunting’s 
superb story of that sad war, The Li- 
onheads, written in 1971. Last week, on 
the campus of Hampden-Sydney Col- 
lege in Virginia, where he is president, 
Bunting updated his characters and 
their concerns. In these odd times the 











Josiah Bunting: An extraordinary man 





A3GIS HONK 


novelist’s eye may tell us more about 
our emotions than the purveyors of polls. 

Bunting is an extraordinary man. 
He was a Marine who went to Virginia 
Military Institute, became first captain, 
then a Rhodes scholar, fought with the 
Mobile Riverine Force of the 9th Infan- 
try Division in Viet Nam, and as a major 
taught at West Point. He left the Army 
with feelings of sympathetic frustration 
over watching good men fight a useless 
war in the wrong way. He became pres- 
ident of Briarcliff College, wrote anoth- 
er novel (The Advent of Frederick Giles), 
and moved to Hampden-Sydney in 
1977. His time is spent now with his stu- 
dents, and with Brahms, Carlyle, and a 
strong spirit still to be savored among 
those Virginia hills, Stonewall Jackson. 

“For the first time in years there ex- 
ists in the world a power stronger than 
we are and deeply hostile to us,” Bunting 
says. “But failure of our will, the failure 
to act quickly and decisively, is evidence 
of the values in our society. We have be- 
come a nation of spectators—football, 
basketball and now the world.” 

Bunting is not calling for a careless 
military adventure. He had that. His is 
acall for strength, for purpose, for mean- 
ing. Why not some kind of national ser- 
vice to bolster our military and give 
young people some sense of obligation 
to their country? Why not calculated 
boldness in dangerous times? Why not 
energy conservation and a rejuvenated 
military machine? 

The American spirit is flaccid, Bun- 
ting says. But it still breathes. The Com- 
pellas, Robertson, Lemming and, yes, 
Bunting yearn to be stirred. 
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Nation 





One, Two, Three, Five... 
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ounting Americans every ten years 
would seem to be a noncontroversial 


become immersed in politics up to its last 
decimal! point. A growing number of peo- 
ple are worried about the accuracy of the 
tally because so much—political power as 
well as the distribution of billions of dol- 
lars in federal funds—is riding on the out- 
come. The nose count will not begin until 
April, but Census Director Vincent Ba- 
rabba already predicts that it will be the 
“toughest and most scrutinized ever. Ev- 
eryone is going to be watching.” 








Census Bureau Chief Vincent Barabba in his statistics-studded office 


The US. Constitution requires a cen- 
sus every decade so that there will be a 
basis for reapportioning seats in the House 
of Representatives. During the past ten 
years, people have been migrating from 
the traditionally Democratic urban cen- 
ters to the suburbs and rural areas, where 
the vote is more likely to be Republican. 
The Democrats are pressing the Census 
Bureau to make sure that all big-city res- 
idents are counted. Republicans are urg- 
ing the bureau to see that people are not 
overlooked down on the farm. If the Cen- 
sus Bureau's predictions check out, New 
York will decline in population by only 
2.7%, but lose four of its 39 House seats. 
Meanwhile, California, Texas and Flor- 
ida will each gain two. 

The second concern about the census 
arises because federal funds are distrib- 
uted according to population. Minority 
groups argue that they have not been re- 
ceiving their fair share because they were 
undercounted in the last census. The bu- 





enterprise, but the 1980 U.S. census has | 


Playing the numbers game in the 1980 census 





At stake: political power in Congress and billions of dollars in federal aid. 





reau estimates that its survey missed 5.3 
million people, or 2.5% of the population. 
Most of those overlooked in the census | 
live in metropolitan areas; the rate for | 
missing blacks was 7.7%, compared with | 
1.9% for whites. Every person left out of 
the final count can cost a state as much 
as $200 a year in federal grants. 

This year the bureau will take spe- 
cial pains to get the count as accurate as 
possible, The census will cost about $1 bil- 
lion, compared with the $221.6 million 
spent in 1970. Part of the rise is due to in- 
flation and part to the need to cover a larg- 








er population, but millions will be spent 
on projects like hiring community work- 
ers who are at home in crowded urban 
areas, where the count has been difficult 
to conduct. More extensive questionnaires 
will be used this year, and for the first 
time they will be available in Spanish. 
More money will be spent on advertising, 
including pleas for cooperation that will 
appear on calendars and restaurant place 
mats. The slogan: “We're counting on you. 
Answer the census.” 

Every known household—defined as 
a single person, a family, or people living 
together as a unit—will receive a ques- 
tionnaire by mail. About 90% will be 
asked to send back their completed forms; 
the remaining 10%, living for the most 
part in remote rural areas where returns 
in the past have been poor, will be in- 





| structed to keep their forms until they are 


picked up by a census taker. 
If a household does not mail back a 
questionnaire, it will be sought out by 


| confidence in the census. The Civil Ser- 








one of the census takers, called enumer- 
ators. Judging from the past, they may 
have trouble. The counters often run into 
suspicious or hostile people who slam 
the door in their faces or even threaten 
them physically. Discouraged enumera- 
tors may then indulge in what is called 
curbstoning, making up phony statistics. 
This year the enumerators will face ad- 
ditional problems. Since more married 
women are working (50%, compared with | 
40% in 1970), fewer will be home dur- 
ing the day to provide the census taker 
with information. 

The hardest group of all to count ac- 
curately is the illegal aliens, who have al- 
ways been considered the same as citi- 
zens in computing a state’s seats in the 
House or its federal benefits. Estimates 
of the number of illegal aliens in the U.S. 
run as high as 12 million, compared with 
a rough figure of 2 million in 1970. These 
aliens are difficult to count because they 
fear that any information gathered about 
them will be turned over to the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, 
which will then order them out of the 
country. The Census Bureau is using com- 
munity groups in an effort to persuade 
aliens that all its records are confidential. 


ome critics object to the counting of il- 

legal aliens on the grounds that this 
gives an unfair advantage to states where 
they are most abundant: California, New 
York, Florida, Texas. Last month the 
Federation for American Immigration 
Reform, a nonprofit organization working 
to end illegal immigration, filed a lawsuit 
charging that including illegal aliens in 
the census violates the U.S. Supreme | 
Court’s one-man, one-vote decision. 

Jimmy Carter has not encouraged 





vice Reform Act of 1978, which was 
passed with his active support, extended 
the merit system for the selection of Gov- 
ernment workers. But Carter is allowing 
local Democratic organizations to recom- 
mend a large number of the 275,000 cen- 
sus takers. “We will ask Democratic pol- | 
iticians for lists of recruits, but not 
Republicans,” says Barabba, who hap- 
pens to be a Republican. Appointed orig- 
inally by President Richard Nixon, he 
served as census director from 1973 to 
1976, and was renamed to the job last 
June. Barabba defends the 1980 hiring 
process on the grounds that the jobs have 
always been handled on a patronage ba- 
sis. He argues that it would be too cum- 
bersome to screen all employees through | 
civil service. 
G.O.P. National Chairman Bill Brock 





| calls the patronage approach “a blatant 


political effort to rig the count.” Says he: 
“Allowing the political machine in Chi- 
cago to count the people in underpopu- 
lated districts is issuing a license to steal.” 
Replies Barabba: “If there is an organized 
effort to rig the totals, our checking pro- 
cedure will catch it.” Perhaps. But, say 
Republicans, don’t count on it. a 
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From the Heart 


Iowans harvest refugee aid 


hey call it the heartland, a term with 

appropriate connotations. When the 
Vietnamese boat people came to the U.S. 
last spring, the state of Iowa actively 
sought 1,500 for resettlement. When Gov- 
ernor Robert Ray toured Cambodian ref- 
ugee camps in Thailand and returned 
with tales of starving children, offers of 
aid from Iowans flooded the statehouse, 
the Des Moines Register and churches. 
The interest was so great that just before 
Thanksgiving the Governor announced a 
program called lowa Shares, an acronym 
for lowa Sends Help to Aid Refugees and 
End Starvation. 

People were asked to donate money 
in multiples of $2.20, the approximate 
price of a bushel of corn, but no one wor- 
ried much about making the math come 
out even. Some farmers took their corn 
| to grain elevators and asked the opera- 
tors to forward the cash to Iowa Shares. 
One woman and her husband sent in $80 
and her engagement ring. Iowa Shares 
kept the money but sent back the ring. 
In Dubuque, high schools sponsored a 
| dance. Eric Sharp, 9, gave the $50 that 

his parents were going to spend for his 
| Christmas presents. 

“We probably could have raised more 
money if we had gone to the corporations 
for big donations,” says Ken Quinn, an as- 
sistant to Ray. “But we wanted all of the 
people of the state involved.” In just a 
month, Iowans contributed $250,000. On 
Christmas Eve a ten-truck convoy load- 
ed with rice, salted fish, soybeans, sugar 
and medical supplies left Bangkok for the 
Thai-Cambodian border. On Christmas 
Day, William Simbro, a reporter for the 
Des Moines Register, met in a jungle 
clearing with representatives from Sok 
Sann, a refugee settlement just inside 
Cambodia, and presented them with some 
surgical instruments. The rest of the sup- 
plies reached Sok Sann last week. 

Back in Iowa, the money keeps com- 
| ing in. At week’s end Iowa Shares had 

raised almost $500,000, and supplies and 
medical personnel are being sent to oth- 
er refugee camps in Thailand. 

Not all aid attempts have been as suc- 
cessful as lowa Shares. Some 50,000 tons 
of food and medical supplies have been 
shipped to Phnom-Penh and Kompong 
Som in Cambodia by relief agencies 
throughout the world. But Cambodia's 
government is holding up distribution be- 
cause of fears the aid will end up in the 
hands of Khmer Rouge rebels. “Most of 
it is still in warehouses,” says Lincoln 
Bloomfield, head of the National Secu- 

| rity Council’s Office of Global Affairs. 

Last week the U.N.’s World Food 
Program announced that it would halt 
shipments until the present stockpile is 
cleared. Bloomfield calls the situation 
“unbelievably tragic.” Says he: “If there’s 

| no improvement in the next month, we'll 
be reaching a crisis point.” s 
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Arare bird flies in pursuit of a wild record 


iW is quest began at precisely one sec- 
ond past midnight on Jan. 1, 1979, 
when he spotted a barn owl in Florida 
City, Fla. His mission, admittedly, was 
in part a wild goose chase, but it was a 
snowy plover chase and a glossy ibis chase 
as well. For James Vardaman, 58, had de- 
cided that he would spend 1979—from 
New Year's Day to New Year’s Eve—try- 
ing to become the first person to sight 
700 different species of birds in North 
America within one year. “Hot damn!” 
he remembers saying when he thought of 
the idea. “That's my kind of challenge.” 

And a challenge it was. There are only 
about 650 species that customarily breed 
in North America, along with another 50 
that visit frequently and another 100 or 
so that fly by occasionally. Only seven bird 
watchers have spotted 700 different spe- 
cies on the continent—and they did so 
over their lifetimes. 

The owner of a timber management 
firm in Jackson, Miss., Vardaman con- 
sulted ornithologists for the best birding 
areas around the U.S. He hired local 
guides to point out species to him. On 
one memorable January day near Point 
Reyes, Calif., Vardaman sighted 111 dif- 
ferent varieties. Every two weeks he 
mailed out a newsletter to 1,150 “bird- 
ers,” as the devotees call themselves, ask- 
ing them to call him collect with news 
of rare species in their regions (“Ask for 
Birdman”). He hired planes and boats 
and bushwacked through the woods of 
northern Minnesota. He flew to Alaska 
four times and spent 14 days on Attu, a 
bleak island in the Aleutians, where he 
saw the green sandpiper. On July 27 he 
surpassed the previous one-year record 
by spotting bird No. 658, an American 
woodcock, near a ditch in Chicago. In 
early December he flew to Texas in suc- 
cessful pursuit of the white-collared seed- 
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eater. That brought him up to 697. 

Christmas came and passed, and Var- 
daman was still three birds short of 700. 
Then came word of sightings of three 
more varieties: a skua in Ocean City, Md., 
a stripe-headed tanager in Miami and a 
golden-crowned warbler in Brownsville, 
Texas. Vardaman dashed to Ocean City 
on Dec. 28, spotted the skua and was on 
his way to Florida and Texas when he 
learned that the birds had flown. He was 
still tempted to check for himself, but de- 
cided otherwise. “To hell with it,” he says. 
“It was New Year's Eve, and I was dead 
tired.” 





ardaman thus closed the year with 

698 sightings. He had spent 170 days | 
and logged 161,331 miles: 137,145 by | 
plane, 20,305 by auto, 3,337 by boat, 384 | 
on foot and 160 on bicycle. His odyssey | 
cost $35,000 and put a strain on his mar- | 
riage. “I would have sold him for a dime,” 
says his wife Virginia, “when he went off 
to Alaska and left me for weeks with the 
kids,” 

Vardaman’s pell-mell efforts were 
also ridiculed by leading bird watchers. 
Les Line, editor of Audubon magazine, 
complained that Vardaman’s venture 
“has more to do with sport than with na- | 
ture or the beauty of birds, It’s not an ap- | 
preciation of nature—it’s a game.” Line | 
likened Vardaman’s pursuit to “counting | 
out-of-state license plates.” 

Such grousing leaves Vardaman un- 
ruffed. His next project is to sight more 
than 5,000 varieties of birds around the 
world in one year. Meanwhile, he can 
comfort himself with the thought that he 
did find two more birds of a different | 
feather in 1979. On the last day of the 
year, a neighbor gave him a bottle of Wild 
Turkey whisky with a paper bird wired to 
its neck. That gave him 700 after all. & 
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World. : 
ZIMBABWE RHODESIA 


“Zimbabwe, We Love You”’ 


As the rebels stream in from the bush, only scattered violence mars the truce 





| medals on their breast. Star- 


lowly they emerged 

from their sanctuaries 

deep in the African 

bush. Some were bare- 
foot local fighters, clad in rag- 
ged shirts and frayed pants, 
clutching worn, dusty AK-47 
machine guns. Others were 
elite commandos, wearing 
crisp camouflage fatigues, 
polished combat boots and 
leather holsters, bandoleers 
of machine-gun bullets slung 
over their shoulders. A few 
even sported gleaming Soviet 





tled whites stared in anxious 
silence or menacingly shook 
their fists as they passed by. 
But in the villages and urban 
townships, thousands of Rho- 
desian blacks gleefully hailed 
their return with an exultant 
chant: “Zimbabwe, we love 
you!” 

The “boys,” as they were 
affectionately called by supporters, were 
the members of the ZIPRA and ZANLA 
guerrilla forces that constitute the Patri- 
otic Front alliance. Their seven-year war 
for black home rule was ending as they 
trekked into 16 assembly points in accor- 
dance with the British-sponsored cease- 
fire plan signed last month at London’s 
Lancaster House 

The plan, which took effect last week, 
would confine the guerrillas to their scat- 
tered assembly camps and the Rhodesian 
security forces to their 42 relatively cen- 
tral military bases until an independent 
Zimbabwe government is formed after 
February's majority-rule elections. Mon- 
itoring the truce, under the supervision 
of British Governor Lord Soames, are 
1,200 Commonwealth troops, drawn from 
Britain, Australia, Fiji, New Zealand and 
Kenya 

Though the guerrillas arrived in 
alarmingly low numbers during the first 
few days, an eleventh-hour surge brought 
some 17,000 fighters—virtually all the 
guerrillas the British had estimated were 
in Rhodesia—into the assembly camps by 
the Jan. 4 deadline. The bulk of the re- 
turnees were members of Robert Mu- 
gabe’s ZANLA forces; the others were 
ZIPRA troops loyal to Joshua Nkomo 
Considering the great physical difficulties 
faced by the guerrillas, some of whom 
marched more than a hundred miles over 
difficult terrain, it was an extraordinarily 
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* impressive turnout. Governor 
Soames, while refusing a Pa- 
triotic Front request to ex- 
tend the assembly deadline, 
indicated that he would take 
no immediate action against 
late-arriving guerrillas. In- 
deed, he could hardly con- 
demn only the Front’s few 
stragglers, since it was the 
Rhodesian security forces 
who seemed to be dragging 
their feet in returning to their 
bases, and some units contin- 
ued to carry out unauthorized 
military missions in defiance | 
of the truce 

Soames showed far less 
tolerance toward other, more 
serious cease-fire breaches 
last week. Reacting to the re- 
ported infiltration of 600 to 
700 ZANLA insurgents from 
Mozambique, he ordered | 
Rhodesian troops into action 
along the country’s eastern 
border. In another flagrant cease-fire vi- 
olation, ten guerrillas attacked a white 
farm near the northwestern town of Sin- 
oia, precipitating a clash with Rhodesian 
paramilitary police that left seven in- 
surgents dead. The Commonwealth mon- 
itoring force suffered its first combat- 
related casualties when a Land-Rover 
detonated a mine, injuring a British sol- 
dier and a senior Patriotic Front field 
commander. The precarious truce was 
also marred by some 180 scattered in- 
cidents of banditry and lawlessness, from 
murder and kidnaping to armed rob- 
bery and cattle rustling. Patriotic Front 
Officials insisted they were the acts 
of armed thugs rather than bona fide 
guerrillas. 

For all the difficulties, the week-old 
cease-fire had already accomplished what 
the white Salisbury government of Ian 
Smith and the biracial regime of Bishop 
Abel Muzorewa had spectacularly failed 
to do: scale down the bloodshed and bring 
large numbers of guerrillas peacefully out 
of the bush. Compared with a weekly av- 
erage of about 200 deaths before the truce 





| took effect, last week's total of twelve was 


an improvement that boosted the morale 
of many war-weary Rhodesians. “It’s 
working!” exclaimed a jubilant African 
shopkeeper near the Mozambique border 
“Everybody's happy. I'm even sleeping at 
night.” 

Perhaps the most significant test of 
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the cease-fire was taking place at the as- 
sembly camps where the returning guer- 
rillas were making their first nervous con- 
tacts with Commonwealth monitors. At 
Alpha Camp near the northeastern bor- 
der, arriving ZANLA soldiers tended to 
huddle by themselves, smiling and jok- 
ing, sometimes almost conspiratorially, 
always skittishly. Some bunked down in 
the 30-man tents supplied by the US. 
Army. Most preferred to move out of the 
unfenced camp quietly at night, sleeping 
deep in the covered bush where they still 
felt more secure. 

Some continued to show open hostil- 
ity toward their white hosts. Others 
worked actively to bring in more com- 
rades, help remove land mines and defuse 
local confrontations. They even happily 
discussed the improbable prospect of fu- 
ture football matches between guerrillas 
and British officers. Explained British 
Major Christopher Lehardy, commander 
of Alpha Camp: “We're trying to be sym- 
pathetic and yet remain neutral. The 
guerrillas are still very unsure of things. 
They are not trained to live like soldiers in 
barracks, and having to rely on other peo- 
ple for even their food and water is a new 
experience. Ultimately somebody has to 
take his partner's hand.” 








Many camps reported predictable | 


problems of adjustment to the cease-fire: 
| guerrillas grumbling about insufficient ra- 
tions or insisting on rambunctious “vic- 
tory marches.” One ZIPRA officer at the 
“Papa” assembly point briefly comman- 
deered a local farmer’s beat-up Datsun 
pickup as his “staff car.” But most of the 
returning rebels showed a firm commit- 
ment to the orderly peace process en- 
dorsed by their leaders. Said John Mu- 
chapesa, a senior ZANLA liaison officer at 
Alpha Camp: “We are guerrilla orphans 
Ending a war is very hard, but the Brit- 
ish are now our commanders.” 


ncouraging signs from the field 
E could not obscure the contentious 





political issues that will sorely test 
the cease-fire during the coming 
electoral campaign. No fewer than elev- 
en African parties have registered for 
the February poll, and incidents of in- 
timidation were already appearing in the 
townships: four supporters of Bishop Mu- 
zorewa, who will be the Front’s main 
rival, were ordered jailed for four years 
each last week for political violence, 
and eight others were sentenced to fines 
and suspended prison terms. In another 
apparent act of pre-election terrorism, 
the wife of a top Mugabe party official, 
James Bassapo-Moyo, was seriously 
wounded by a grenade fired into their 
house near Salisbury 
Fearing an escalation of political vi- 
olence, Soames asked both Mugabe and 
Nkomo to delay their own arrivals into 
Salisbury. When the two leaders do re- 
turn, under heavy security, they are al- 
most certain to arouse huge popular dem- 
Onstrations, Obviously Soames was not yet 
prepared to risk the possible hostility that 
might also gree! them a 








“This War Must End” 


‘ e have been fighting so that the people could express their will. That is 

what the country has won.” So said General Lookout Masuku, 40, com- 
mander of the 15,000-man ZIPRA forces loyal to Joshua Nkomo's wing of the Pa- 
triotic Front. The guerrilla general had arrived in Salisbury to oversee the peace- 
ful withdrawal of his men to their cease-fire assembly camps. Following the 
death of ZANLA Commander Josiah Tongogara in a car crash two weeks ago, Ma- 
suku remains a key military figure in the guerrilla leadership. In an exclusive in- 
terview with TIME Johannesburg Bureau Chief William McWhirter, conducted 
in an unassuming dormitory he shares with officers of Robert Mugabe's ZANLA 
forces, somewhere in Salisbury, Masuku provided a personal account of one of Af- 
rica’s bloodiest guerrilla wars and of his own commitment to ending it. Mc- 
Whirter’s report: 


It is a soldier's room, small, spartan, the single bed made up as tautly as 
if it were still awaiting the morn- 
ing inspection. He is dressed in 
camouflage fatigues and parade- 
polished black boots with a small 
pistol tucked into a leather hip 
holster. For him, the long war 
began more than 16 years ago, 
when he first left Rhodesia as 
the son of a poor carpenter to 
join the little bands that first took 
up guerrilla training. 

Since then, traveling clandes- 
tinely, fighting under a series of 
aliases, he had witnessed the 
spreading of guerrilla warfare 
through the Third World from his 
earliest political and military in- 
doctrination under Soviet tutelage 
to later field experience in the 
Viet Nam of General Vo Nguyen 
Giap. “I behaved like any other 
youth,” the poor boy turned gen- 
eral says in fluent English, recall- 
ing the original conviction be- 
hind his career. “We wanted to 
vote and to be able to choose our - . 
own destiny. Instead, parties Guerrilla Commander Lookout Masuku 
were banned, people were arrest- 
ed and killed, and there was nothing left but to wage an armed struggle.” 

Masuku firmly denies a prevailing view among Rhodesian whites that his 
men have often lapsed into near terrorism bent on intimidating the peaceful Af- 
rican population. Says he: “Only if you treat the population with respect do you 
find it easier to fight the enemy. We are fighting for the liberation of these peo- 
ple. If we kill them, whom are we going to rule?” 

Masuku admits that there were killings spawned by lawlessness, banditry 
and blackmail, but insists that soldiers responsible for such acts were treated as 
“outcasts” and turned over to “disciplinary committees.” There were also sum- 
mary executions of African “informers,” he explains: “An informer is more dan- 
gerous than someone who is carrying a gun.” But those, says Masuku, were 
sentenced according to disciplined channels of command. 

In any case, risks and casualties have been high on the guerrilla side as 
well, he says, and Masuku has had his share of personal tragedy. During the dar- 
ing Rhodesian army raid last April that destroyed Nkomo’s home and party of- 
fices in Lusaka, the capital of neighboring Zambia, the general and his family 
were fired on from a roadside ambush as they dashed for safety in their car 
The little finger of Masuku’s left hand was blown off, but typically it was the in- 
nocent who suffered most: his wife and three-year-old son are still hospitalized. 

Like some white Rhodesian officers, Masuku believes that it is time for 
peace. Says he: “We are here because everybody realizes that there is no sense 
in going on killing people. If we have to, we are determined to carry the war to 
its final conclusion. But both sides have agreed to free and fair elections and we 
will abide by what the people want. Our interest is to see that this war must be 
brought to an end.” Outside the room his personal sentries walk slowly back 
and forth 
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TURKEY 


A New Year’s Warning 








As terrorism runs wild, the military gets impatient 


n Turkey the shadow of the military 

has never receded very far from pol- 
itics. Last week it suddenly loomed larg- 
er and closer than usual. The country’s 
military leaders issued a stern warning to 
the politicians to get together and resolve 
the country’s manifold crises—especially 
its rampant terrorism—before it is too 
late. The warning was contained in a spe- 
cial memorandum delivered on New 
Year’s Day to President Fahri Korutirk 
and later broadcast. It was signed by the 
chief of staff, General Kenan Evren, as 
well as the commanders of the army, 
navy, air force and national gendarmerie. 
The memorandum demanded that the 
politicians “join hands as soon as possi- 
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ble” to stamp out “anarchy, terror and 
separatism.” 

There was no explicit “or else” clause, 
but then none was really needed. The 
warning served as an immediate remind- 
er of the fact that twice in the past two 
decades, in 1960 and again in 1971, the 
armed forces had taken over the country. 
“This is a serious situation,” admitted 
conservative Premier Sileyman Demirel, 
who has been in office only since Nov. 
19. Said left-of-center Opposition Leader 
Bilent Ecevit, Demirel’s predecessor as 
Premier: “The crisis has assumed a new 
dimension.” 

With Iran obviously in mind, the gen- 
erals also pointedly castigated those “who 
would like to return to Islamic law,” as 
well as “those who sing the Communist 

Internationale instead of our national an- 
——— 
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Student demonstrators forced to lie down in the street after arrest in Istanbul 


A warning to the politicians to stamp out anarchy, terror and separatism. 
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them.” They showed their concern, too, 
over events in Afghanistan, expressing 
alarm over “developments in the Middle 
East [that] at any moment can develop 
into a hot war.” As one Washington an- 
alyst summed up the Turkish military's 
entrance on the political stage, “The sol- 
diers are telling the civilians that they 
have one last chance to put politics aside 
and look reality in the face.” 

The generals clearly had been pro- 
voked by an ugly outbreak of Turkey's ap- 
parently incurable disease: political vio- 
lence. The week before New Year's, in 
defiance of the martial law in force in 19 
of Turkey’s 67 provinces, the left-leaning, 
150,000-member national teachers union 





called a nationwide strike. The result: six 
people were killed and more than 3,500 
students and teachers were detained in 
clashes between strikers and government 
forces in Istanbul, Ankara and the Med- 
iterranean city of Adana. In Ankara, 
when police and troops pursued rioters 
into the teeming, jerry-built slums outside 
the city, some demonstrators opened fire 
on them with machine guns. 

The latest mayhem brought the death 
toll from two years of extremist violence 
in Turkey to more than 2,500. Eight to 
ten people have been killed each day 
since Demirel, 55, became Premier. The 
combatants in the daily armed street bat- 
tles are from both extremes. On one side 
are rightist gangs like the “Gray Wolves,” 
often associated with the National Ac- 
tion Party, an ultraconservative group. 











On the other are the more numerous left- 
ist, often campus-based, organizations 
such as the Marxist-Leninist Armed Pro- 
paganda Squad and the Turkish Work- 
ers and Peasants Liberation Army. There | 
have also been signs, some of them om- 
inous, of a possible fundamentalist Mus- 
lim revival. In November, for example, 
Muslim gangs demonstrated against 
Americans in Izmir and other cities af- 
ter false radio reports that the U.S. had 
been behind the seizure of the Sacred 
Mosque in Mecca.* 

One major cause of Turkey’s political 
polarization and consequent violence is | 
economic. Turkey has still not pulled 
away from the edge of bankruptcy that it 
faced last year, when 24 predominantly 
Western nations promised it $1.5 billion 
in emergency assistance. Since then infla- 
tion has soared to an annual rate close to 
100%, unemployment continues to hover 
stubbornly around 20% and industry, be- 
cause of oil and other raw material short- 
ages, is running at less than 50% capacity. 


ou observers believe that the sheer 
intractability of Turkey’s economic 
woes may be the surest deterrent to a mil- 
itary takeover: the generals themselves do 
not believe they have any solutions. An- 
other restraining factor may be the del- 
icate state of US-Turkish negotiations 
and the question of U.S. use of Turkish 
bases, In 1975 the U.S. imposed an arms 
embargo on Turkey as a penalty for its 
1974 invasion of Cyprus. In return, An- 
kara closed down four of the U.S.’s 26 
bases and listening posts in the country. 
When Congress lifted the embargo in 
1978, Turkey received new U.S. arms 
shipments and reciprocated by reopening 
four of the American bases for a period 
that ends Jan. 9. Now both sides are con- 
fident of initialing a new arms/bases 
agreement before the deadline. Accord- | 
ingly, the military would be reluctant to 
take any action—like a coup—that might 
invite a new U.S. arms embargo. 
Meanwhile, there seemed little like- 
lihood of the political unity that the mem- 
orandum seemed to call for. The person- 
al animosity between Demirel and the 
intellectual Ecevit, who have exchanged 
the premiership six times since 1974, 
seems to rule out a so-called grand co- 
alition alliance between Demirel’s right- 
of-center Justice Party and Ecevit’s left- 
of-center Republican People’s Party. Yet 
there was one sign of a benefit from the 
memorandum. As the Assembly last week 
began discussing tougher antiterrorism 
legislation, Ecevit announced that his par- 
ty would support the package with only 
minor changes. If that sort of cooperation 
should also fail, Turkey's military could 
well feel compelled to install its own sys- 
tem of government. y 





*Turkey’s relations with Iran are nonetheless 
strained. Ankara last month recalled the families 
of its Iran-based — after the Ayatullah Kho- 
meini declared, “The regimes of Egypt, Iraq and 
Turkey are standing up thanks to bayonets,” 
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ITALY 


| n the piazza in front of Naples’ city hall, 
a group of leftists waved banners 
and chanted angry slogans, demanding 
that the mayor take action to give them 
jobs. “Enough of promises!” they cried. 
“Give us work!” Inside his office, in a pal- 
ace that dates back to the last of Naples’ 
Bourbon rulers, Mayor Maurizio Valenzi, 
70, was trying to explain his city’s prob- 
lems over the din of the protesters. Va- 
lenzi is anything but a Bourbon; he is, in 
fact, a Communist, one of a score of Com- 
munist mayors elected to office in major 
Italian cities in the party’s wave of elec- 
tion victories in 1975 and 1976. Like most 
of the others, he is decid- 
edly frustrated, because as 
a group Italy’s Communist 
mayors have been no more 
successful at solving urban 
problems than their centrist 
or right-wing predecessors. 

The mayors came to 
power with lavish promises 
and high hopes of curing 
| unemployment, housing 
shortages and a host of oth- 
er blights that bedevil Ital- 
ian urban centers. A model 
government in Bologna, 
successfully run by Com- 
munists since 1945, had in- 
spired millions of voters to 
believe that the Commu- 
nists were brilliant city 
managers. Riding the wave 
of that single reputation, the 
party hoped to produce 
showpiece regimes that 
would help catapult the 
Communists to national 
power by the sheer force of 
local example. 

In practice, however, 


dealing with the country’s 
deep-rooted economic and social ills, 
which have only worsened since the Com- 
munist Party won 34.1% of the national 
vote in 1976. Italians who had hoped for 
instant results, in fact, have been quick 
to register their disappointment at the 
polls: earlier this year the party suffered 
a wrenching loss of four percentage points 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Expectations were obviously too high, 
as Valenzi’s Naples shows only too well. 
Despite the mayor's efforts to build em- 
ployment, Naples still has the highest pro- 
portion of jobless in Italy, 84,000, or 14% 
of the labor force. While able-bodied men 
seek jobs, employers farm out work to be 
done illegally in household sweatshops, 
where women and children toil for minus- 
cule wages without benefit of social secu- 
rity, labor laws or other protection. 
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Communism with a Long Face 


The party's mayors have delivered a lot less than they promised 





TIME Rome Bureau Chief Wilton 
Wynn reports that the housing shortage 
in this city of 1.2 million is so bad (an av- 
erage 2.8 persons to a room, four to a 
room in the worst slums) that one new- 
ly married couple was forced to live sep- 
arately, the bride with her parents, the 
groom with his. The couple found pri- 
vacy for lovemaking only in their tiny 
Fiat, parked on a dark street. But even 
so triumphant a Fiat accompli was rude- 
ly interrupted last month by bandits who 
held up the pair while they were en- 
joying their cramped privacy. 

If Karl Marx were to visit Italy’s cap- 





the newer mayors have Protesters outside Rome's city hall; from top, Valenzi, Petroselli, Novelli 
proved largely helpless in 4 costly failure to produce miracles and live up to voters’ expectations. 


| ital of Rome, he would be undone by what 


the Romans do under a Communist ad- 
ministration. Communist Mayor Luigi 
Petroselli, 47, and his Communist prede- 
cessor have pushed forward a slum clear- 
ance program that has won only the en- 
mity of the city’s poor. Instead of being 
grateful, families that were moved into 
new apartment buildings in Rome from 
shantytowns outside the capital com- 
plained that they had to pay city taxes 
and electric bills. Formerly, the shanty- 
town dwellers had obtained free electric- 
ity by tapping power lines. They also com- 
plained that apartment living made it 
impossible to keep the kitchen gardens 
and chicken coops to which they were ac- 
customed. Critics have thus charged the 
Communists with seeking to impose mid- 
dle-class solutions to housing problems 








without regard for the people’s life-style. 

Among the Communist administra- 
tion’s more popular projects has been a 
vast open-air entertainment festival, 
dubbed Roman Summer, that has brought 
the capital concerts and ballroom danc- 
ing in public parks. The program has 
been singularly successful, so much so 
that it has tended to show up the Com- 
munist regime’s failures by comparison. 
Says a former public health service phy- 
sician: “In a city where mail remains 
undelivered, garbage litters the streets, 
schools are infested with lice, and terror 
and crime stalk the streets, the only thing 
the Communists gave us is dancing in 
the park.” 

By contrast, in the northern industrial 
center of Turin, Communist Mayor Di- 
ego Novelli, 48, has at least solved his 
city’s disastrous schoolroom shortage. In 
Turin, swollen with immi- 
grant laborers from Italy's 
south, classrooms were so 
rare 4% years ago that stu- 
dents had to attend in two 
and sometimes three shifts. 
Now aill put in a full day. 
Since 1975 (when Novelli 
was elected), the city has 
built 1,159 new classrooms 
m and opened 267 kinder- 
' gartens and 34 municipal 
nurseries. 

Novelli’s biggest single 
headache is a monstrous 
migraine: terrorism. As the 
home of Fiat's giant works, 
Turin is targeted by the rad- 
ical left as the stronghold of 
- Italian capitalism. Three 
_ weeks ago, still another Fiat 
__ official was almost routinely 
shot in the legs as he walked 
to his home in a Turin sud- 
urb. The “kneecapping” 
was the city’s 124th terrorist 
attack to take place in 1979. 
Novelli insists that this pat- 
tern of violence “has not in- 
terrupted the carrying out 
of our duties for one hour. 
We have given Turin a gov- 
ernment. In the five years between 1970 
and 1975 there had to be seven elections 
for municipal council. Even so, he ac- 
knowledges wearily, “reality has turned 
out to be far more complex than one could 
ever imagine in advance.” 


The failure of these Communist may- | 


ors to live up to the voters’ expectations 
could well cost the party Naples, Rome 
and Turin in next year’s local elections, al- 
though Novelli has perhaps a slightly bet- 
ter hope of remaining in office. What- 
ever the outcome, says University of 
Rome Sociologist Franco Ferrarotti, an 
independent leftist, “the myth of the Com- 
munists’ administrative efficiency has 
been exposed. The Christian Democrats 
may be corrupt, but they have the experi- 
ence of government. The Communists are 
simply not yet equipped to govern.” a 
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WITH $20.00 YOU CAN BUY 15 MINUTES OF FILM 
OR 4 HOURS OF VIDEOTAPE. But it wasn't always easy 
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Plots and tenderness 





ies HISTORICAL NOTES 


ust four months before an agent of Jo- 

seph Stalin’s secret police shattered 
his skull with an alpine axe in 1940, Bol- 
shevik Revolutionary Leader Leon Trots- 
ky sold his confidential correspondence to 
Harvard for $10,000. Last week the uni- 
versity’s Houghton Library unveiled it. 
Included were Trotsky’s own copies of 


17,500 letters written by him and to him | 


from 1927 to 1940, and kept under wraps 
ever since at Trotsky’s own insistence, in 
order to protect his correspondents from 
Stalin's possible retribution 

Trotsky’s letters disclose a new 
and fascinating personal dimension of 
the revolutionary genius who, as Lenin's 
right-hand man, led the Bolshevik 
armed forces in the October 1917 rev- 
olution. After Lenin’s death in 1924, 
Trotsky lost a struggle for power to Sta- 
lin; this ended in Trotsky’s banishment 
and Stalin’s Great Purge of supposed 
“Trotskyites” in the late 1930s. The 
consequences of that savage quarrel run 
like a sanguinary thread throughout the 
Trotsky correspondence 

As the letters show, the exiled Trots- 
ky was as indefatigable in his attempts 
to overthrow Stalin as Stalin was tire- 
less in his efforts to kill Trotsky, his fam- 
ily and his followers. A large number of 
Trotsky’s letters are devoted to the or- 
ganizing of his own revolutionary groups 
outside the U.S.S.R.—even as Stalin was 
organizing a special unit of his far-reach- 
ing secret police, the GPU, to hunt down 
Trotsky’s supporters, family and Trotsky 
himself. By 1938 his first wife and two 
sons had already been exterminated. 

In one chilling letter sent to his sec- 
ond wife in 1937, Trotsky described an 
early attempt to assassinate him. He 
wrote that the wife of a pro-Stalinist of- 
ficial named Vishniak, who “hated the 
Official line and showed sympathy to me 
personally,” had warned him that Stalin 





wanted to finish him off “accidentally.” 


The accident actually took place on the 
anniversary of the October revolution 
in 1927 when shots aimed at Trotsky’s 
car missed their target and killed a 
militiaman. 

In many respects, Trotsky underes- 
timated Stalin, whom he dismissed as a 
“gray, colorless mediocrity.” In the ear- 
ly 1930s, his letters show, Trotsky be- 
lieved he would soon be restored to power 
in Moscow. Trotsky’s secretary in the 
years of exile, Frenchman Jean van Hei- 
Jenoort, who catalogued the letters at 
Harvard, told TIME Correspondent Mar- 
lin Levin that only Hitler’s rise and the 
destruction of the German Communist 
Party in 1933 shattered Trotsky’s hopes 

Though Trotsky has usually been re- 
garded as a steely, unsentimental figure, 
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| as “President” and “Minister.” 
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the many letters to his wife Natalya re- 
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Leon Trotsky in: exile in Mexico, 1937 
An earlier attempt to kill him failed 


veal that he also possessed a tender side. 
During a brief separation from her in 
1933, the 53-year-old Trotsky wrote: 
“What a torment it is for me not to have 
an old picture of yours, a picture of us to- 
gether when we were young. Your image, 
dearest Natalya, as you were when you 
were young, flickers and vanishes.” The 
aging but indomitable revolutionary add- 
ed: “Obviously all these years of perse- 


| cution have had a great effect on my ner- 


vous system and my memory. It seems 
that my brain has become thrifty, eco- 
nomical; it pushes out the past in order 
to cope with new tasks.” zn 


Posh Prison 


Serving time in style 





ith impenitent nostalgia for their 

heyday, the prisoners still address 
one another by their former titles, such 
Their cells 
are equipped with air conditioners, refrig- 
erators and TV sets. Among their favor- 
forms of exercise: regular tennis 
matches, played on a well-kept court 
Such is the style of life to which deposed 
Strongman George Papadopoulos and 
members of the former Greek military 
junta have become accustomed inside 
Athens’ Korydallos prison, where they 
have been serving sentences since 1975. 
Details of the systematic coddling of the 
notorious jailbirds are contained in a rec- 
ollection to be published in Athens this 
month, titled Prison Diary: Korydallos 
1975-79 and based on the experiences of 
Yannis Papathanassiou, the governor of 
Korydallos prison until last September 








| assiou, is former Deputy 


Pattakos. o 





Explaining that he wanted to “shed 
light on an aspect of modern Greek his- 
tory,” Papathanassiou reveals how the 
Justice Ministry itself—evidently under 
pressure from junta sympathizers—regu- 
larly ordered leniency and creature com- 
forts for the special prisoners. He recalls 
that he had to be constantly on the alert 
for plots to help them escape. He indi- 
cates that some of the prisoners even man- 


| aged to engage in active politicking from 


behind bars during the 1977 elections; 
they communicated through their lawyers 
to boost the fortunes of the right-wing Na- 
tional Front Party against the ruling New 
Democracy Party of Premier Constantine 
Caramanlis. At one point, the common 
convicts became so incensed over the pref- 
erential treatment afforded the former 
dictators that they rioted in protest 

The favored group, including Papado- 
poulos and seven others serving life terms, 
is housed in A-block, the prison’s maxi- 
mum-security wing. Papadopoulos, now 
60, whom the prison guards at first timid- 
ly referred to as “the President,” resides 
on the second floor together with mem- 
bers of his old regime. He conducts him- 
self like an “Olympian god,” the book 
says, treating his former subordinates 
with condescension, electing to dine in re- 
gal solitude. For a time, he kept up a cor- 
respondence with some of his former girl- 
friends. That did not, however, stop his 
wife from trying to smuggle him a ration 
of cognac in fruit-juice cans. It was he who 
persuaded the authorities to install wiring 
for air conditioners and other appliances 
in the cells, which are likened to comfort- 
able studio apartments. 

Beneath him in a solitary cell on the 
ground floor is Dimitrios Ioannidis, who 
overthrew Papadopoulos in 1973 to be- 
come dictator himself until democracy 
was restored in 1974. Ioannidis spends 
most of his time alone, reading military 
history and books about the CIA. Even 
so, he occasionally gives parties in his cell 
that are attended by convicted torturers, 
members of his despised ESA military po- 
lice, who reside on the third floor. The 
bumpkin of the bunch, 
according to Papathan- 





Premier Stylianos Patta- 
kos, whose meek accep- 
tance of abuse by fellow 
inmates and blind devo- 
tion to “his President” 
make him the butt of 
prison-yard jokes. Pat- 
takos even gets pelted 
with tomatoes and eggs 
thrown by other prison- 
ers. He takes solace in 
religious tracts sent to him by a Greek 
monk, but he is prone to fits of temper 
and once, Papathanassiou says, stormed 
into the governor's office complaining 
about prison regulations. In reply, Papa- 
thanassiou handed him a copy of the rule 
book, signed by, among others, Stylianos 





Papadopoulos 
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Nose to nose, Author Joy Adamson poses with Born Free Heroine Elsa 
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The Woman Who Loved Lions 





“oO nly one thing is certain,” wrote Joy 
Adamson in her autobiography, 
published just last spring. “People get out 
of life exactly what they put into it.” Joy 
Adamson embraced East Africa and 
shared her embrace with the world. Dur- 
ing more than four decades in Kenya, she 
sketched and painted the region’s luxu- 
riant flowers and plants, captured por- 
traits of its tribespeople in their fast-van- 
ishing traditional costumes, and—most of 
all—made the great cats of Africa her 
friends. No lion on earth ever became 
more famous than Elsa, the cub that Ad- 
amson reared from infancy and then 
painstakingly trained to return to the 
wild. Through her book Born Free, its se- 
quels and the film, Adamson made her li- 
oness as popular and familiar as Lassie. 
Feeding the tiny cub with a baby bottle, 
pushing her on a homemade swing, nuz- 
zling her with fearless affection, Adamson 
seemed more mother than keeper. 

She was born Joy-Friederike Victoria 
Gessner in Troppau, Silesia, into the civ- 
ilized elegance of the Habsburg Empire 
just before World War I. Even then, on 
the family estate, she would often accom- 
pany the resident gamekeeper through 
thickets filled with deer and foxes. She 
went on to study widely—music, dress- 
making, metal crafts and premedical sub- 
jects—and in 1935 was married to an Aus- 
trian businessman. But two years later she 
went off on vacation to Kenya where, she 
recalled later, she “fell in love with this 
wonderful country,” and stayed. A sec- 
ond marriage, to Botanist Peter Bally, 
foundered in 1944 on safari, when Joy met 
a British-Irish game warden named 
George Adamson. They were married lat- 
er that same year. 

Childless themselves, the Adamsons 

fashioned a wilderness family out of Ken- 
le cli cecaateteresinommaneiiemin 














Author Joy Adamson lived free amid her animals 


ya’s foundling animals. In 1956, after 
George had shot a ferocious lioness, the 
couple rescued her just-born litter. The 
two stronger females in time went off to 
a Dutch zoo. Elsa, the weakest, stayed be- 
hind to become first a pet (she rode on 
their Land Rover roof, often slept in 
George’s tent) and then a problem. When 
Elsa by chance met and roamed briefly 
with a pride of wild lions, the Adamsons 
determined to release her and let her re- 
turn to freedom. In preparation for that, 
with seemingly endless patience, they 
taught Elsa to hunt and kill for food. 

Elsa and the three cubs she mothered 
were only the Adamsons’ first experi- 
ments in returning animals to the wild. 
George continued to work mostly with li- 
ons, including some who had performed 
in Born Free. But Joy turned in the 1960s 
to cheetahs, successfully de-taming an en- 
gaging creature named Pippa and launch- 
ing another three books. In recent years, 
while plowing book and movie profits into 
an international conservation project 
called the Elsa Wild Animal Appeal, she 
also turned her attention to rehabilitating 
leopards for the wild, a project that she 
was on the way to completing as she ap- 
proached her 70th birthday later this 
month. 

Last week at the Shaba Game Re- 
serve in central Kenya, as dusk fell on 
her camp, Joy Adamson indulged herself 
in her customary early evening habit: she 
set off, alone, on a stroll away from the 
camp. This time she did not return to hear 
the nightly news, as she always did. A 
search party was formed. Soon it found 
her lifeless body about 100 yards from the 
camp on a nearby trail. She had been bad- 
ly mauled across the chest and an arm 
“by great claws,” a friend reported, “no 


| doubt a lion.” a 
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Milestones 


MARRIED. Margaux Hemingway, 24, occa- 
sional actress; and French-born Film 
Maker Bernardo Foucher, 40; she for the 
second time, he for the fourth; in Mar- 
gaux’s native Ketchum, Idaho. 


SEPARATED. Mary Tyler Moore, 42, TV sit- 
com queen of the "70s; and TV Producer 
Grant Tinker, 53: after 17 years of 
marriage. 


DIED. Lieut. Colonel John A. (“Shorty”) 
Powers, 57, whose minute-by-minute re- 
ports on America’s first manned space 
launches made him “the voice of the as- 
tronauts” in the early 1960s; of a gastro- 
intestinal hemorrhage; in Phoenix. Pow- 
ers was a much decorated pilot in World 
War II, the Berlin Airlift and the Ko- 
rean War before rocketing to fame as a 
NASA spokesman beginning in 1959. As 
Project Mercury's earth-bound “eighth 
astronaut,” he contributed the phrase A- 

O.K. to the nation’s vocabulary. | 


DIED. Joy Adamson, 69, Austrian-born nat- 
uralist who wrote the bestselling Born 
Free; after being attacked by a lion; on a 
remote game reserve in Kenya (see 
WORLD). 


DIED. Richard Rodgers, 77, composer whose 
collaborations with Lyricists Lorenz Hart, 
Oscar Hammerstein II and others roused 
Broadway with The Sound of Music, Car- 
ousel, Pal Joey and three dozen other 
shows for six decades; in New York City 
(see MUSIC). 


DIED. The Rev. John Joseph Cavanaugh, 80, 
Roman Catholic priest who served as 
president of the University of Notre 
Dame during its postwar expansion 
(1946-52) and who, as a friend and cu- 
rate to the Kennedy family, said a Re- 
quiem Mass for the assassinated President 
at the White House in 1963; in South 
Bend, Ind. 


DIED. Pietro Nenni, 88, Italian Socialist 
who, with Christian Democrat Alcide de 
Gasperi and Communist Palmiro Togliat- 
ti, founded the postwar Italian Republic; 
of a heart attack; in Rome. At 20, the sil- 
ver-tongued Nenni was jailed for protest- 
ing Italy’s invasion of Libya; his cell mate 
was Benito Mussolini, then a fellow So- 
cialist. When i/ Duce came to power, 
Nenni, an ardent anti-Fascist, fled to 
France and later joined the Loyalist fore- 
es in the Spanish Civil War. After World 
War II he served as Deputy Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister in Italy’s first 
postwar government. His alliance with 
the Communist Party and his opposition 
to NATO earned him the Stalin peace prize 
in 1951; he repudiated the award five 
years later, after the Soviets smashed the 
Hungarian revolution. In 1962 Nenni’s 
Socialists joined the Christian Democrats 
in a center-left coalition that ruled for 14 
years, during which he served as Deputy 
Prime Minister in three Cabinets. 
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Behavior 


Was It Hypnosis or Hype? 


In the “Hillside Strangler” case, shrinks, as usual, differ 


y the time his lawyer began plea-bar- 
gaining last October, the hard evi- 
dence was there. Kenneth Bianchi, 27, a 
Bellingham, Wash., security guard was in- 
deed the Hillside Strangler, responsible 
for the murder of ten young women in 
Los Angeles from September 1977 to Feb- 
ruary 1978—as well as two later killings 
in Washington that resulted in his arrest. 
Did Bianchi act cold-bloodedly? Or was 
he the victim of a Jekyll-and-Hyde dual 
personality? Psychologist John Watkins, 

| recommended by the defense, put Bian- 
chi under hypnosis and elicited a confes- 
sion from a sneering Mr. Hyde character 


hypnosis, revealed his painful childhood 
his adoptive mother, alternately seductive 
and sadistic, punished him by holding his 
hand over the stove, physically beating 
him and forcing him, at age 14, to pray 
over his dead adoptive father’s body for 
a week as it lay in its coffin. Watkins feels 
that such experiences made Bianchi a 
multiple personality. So does Psychiatrist 
Ralph Allison, who says he has studied 
some 50 multiple-personality cases. When 
asked how he knew he had found the 
| “Steve” personality in Bianchi, Allison 
| said simply, “I met him.” 

| Psychiatrist Donald Lunde, recom- 





Kenneth Bianchi gesturing during televised session with a psychiatrist 





“Tf there is some other part of you that wants to talk to me, I'm here to talk to you.” 


who called himself “Steve Walker.” But 
the mystery of Bianchi’s supposed mul- 
tiple personality became irrelevant when 
he avoided the death sentence by plead- 
ing guilty and agreeing to testify against 
his cousin and alleged accomplice, An- 
gelo Buono. That plea rendered Bianchi 
competent in the eyes of the law. It also 
earned him six concurrent and two con- 
secutive life sentences 

Now a Los Angeles TV station has 
aired excerpts of video-taped sessions 
with Bianchi, involving Watkins and five 
psychiatrists (the judge picked all the ex- 
perts, including two nominated by the de- 
fense, two by the prosecution), What the 
tapes made clear was that the shrinks 
were, as usual, divided. Two believed that 
Bianchi did indeed have a multiple per- 
sonality, two were certain that he was 
lying, and two could not be sure. That 
raised further questions not only about 
Bianchi but about the role that psychi- 
atrists should play in the courtroom 

In one of the tapes. Bianchi, under 
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mended by the defense, agrees that Bian- 
chi clearly went through a repression of 
great hostility toward his adoptive moth- 
er. But a multiple personality? Lunde is 
uncertain. Part of his doubt stems from 
viewing the tapes. “At times,” he says, 
“there are serious questions of whether 
hypnosis is really going on. There's a pos- 
sibility that Watkins suggested the pres- 
ence of other personalities. He asks ques- 
tions early on that provide a kind of 
guidance. In one tape, he even says, ‘If 
there is some other part of you that wants 
to talk to me, I'm here to talk to you.’ ” 
One of the prosecution's choices, Psy- 
chiatrist Saul Faerstein, goes a step fur- 
ther; he sees the tapes as proof that the 
whole hypnosis was a hype. Says he 
“Bianchi was almost a caricature of a hyp- 
notized person, with eyes closed and head 
bobbing—a pseudo trance.” The other 
prosecution choice, Psychiatrist Martin 
Orne, staged his own “double hallucina- 
tion” test of Bianchi. After trying to hyp- 


=| ity. The prosecution thinks it can win a 
| conviction without using the tapes. But 


| A pheromonal find 


notize the killer, Orne asked him to shake 





hands with an imaginary figure that he | 
identified as Bianchi's attorney Dean 
Brett. Then Orne had the real Brett en- 
ter the room. Confused, Bianchi asked if 
Brett could be in two places 

Orne: Well, you tell me, which one is 
real? 

Bianchi (long pause): He's real (point- 
ing to Brett) 

Orne: How do you know’ 

Bianchi: ‘Cause he's not here any 
more (motioning to where the imaginary 
Brett stood). How can I see him in two 
places? 

That convinced Orne that Bianchi 
was faking. He contends that under hyp- 
nosis Bianchi should have remained calm 
and been able to accept the presence of 
two Bretts. 

Angelo Buono goes to court in late 
March, and his attorney plans to use the 
taped reports to undermine Bianchi's tes- 
timony. His contention: the tapes show 
that Bianchi is hopelessly disturbed or a 
liar, either of which strains his credibil- 


the issue of the value of psychiatric tes- 
timony in a court of law will not be set- 
tled so soon. Admits Lunde: “You get peo- 
ple who say you should keep psychiatrists 
out of courtrooms.” But, he says, “the 
main reason we're there is that judges and 
lawyers want us there.” o 


Eau de Sweat 





You ve tried them all. Brut, English | 
Leather Old Spice. And somehow the 
women still turn up their noses. But dont 
despair. Help is on the way 


ast week a British research team at 

the University of Warwick announced 
that it has isolated a steroid in the sweat 
of males. Highly purified, the substance 
smells like sandalwood oil, which is used 
as an ingredient in perfumes. But that is 
not half its charm. The researchers claim 
that the steroid is a pheromone, one of a | 
group of chemicals with scents that in- 
fluence behavior in many species of the 
animal world. Even better, it is appar- | 
ently a male sex pheromone, which has a 
scent that attracts females. Equivalent 
pheromones exuded by some female in- 
sects, for example, draw males from miles | 
around. The Warwick team does not 
claim such great powers for its discovery; 
pheromones seem to have less effect on 
humans than on lower animals, and one 
scientist notes, “What it creates between 
people, even strangers, is more in the na- 
ture of an immediate empathy.” Still, 
rumor has it that perfume manufacturers 
are converging on Warwick in the hope 
of bottling the precious essence as after- 
shave lotion that women cannot resist. # 
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To understand China today you must first uncover 
the age-old secrets behind these awesome walls . . . 


The Secrets of 


CHINA’S FORBIDDEN CITY 





ASS THROUGH the gates of Pe- 

king’s Forbidden City and trem- 
ble in the presence of the most cruel 
and capricious tyrants in all of re 
corded history 

Beware! As the silent Emperor 
and his courtiers look on, you must 
faultlessly perform the complicated 
and mandatory kneelings and pros- 
trations. The slightest violation of 
protocol could result in instant death 

Do not mect the tyrant’s gaze 
to look into his eyes is to see for the 
last ime. Do not speak out hastily 
Before you address his majesty, you 
must put in your mouth a precious 
stone, lest your ‘‘contaminated™’ 
breath offend and infect him 

But you are not the only one who 
trembles before the Divine One 
Counters often faint with fear at the 
sound of Chinese offi- 
cials, upon receiving a summons 
from the Emperor, say their last 
farewells to their families, so slim 
are their chances of surviving a 
royal audience 

Now, you can venture behind the 
walls of this ominous citadel of Im 
perial China (survival guaranteed!) 
in the richly illustrated pages of 
Newsweek Books’ The Forbidden 
City 

From the barbarous Middle Ages 
to the industrial upheaval of the 
Twentieth Century, China’s emper- 
ors lived within these walls in ex- 
travagant luxury, totally isolated 
from their subjects and the plagues, 
wars and famines of the turbulent 
outside world 


his voice 


Indeed, as its name implies, the 
Forbidden City was no mere castle, 
but a gargantuan *‘city-within-a- 
city” —a vast complex of halls, pal- 
aces, temples and pavillions linked 


by a maze ot interconnecting court- 


yards, eerie corridors and 
passageways 

In this exciting volume, you'll 
tread the forbidding corridors of this 
awesome fortress and look in on the 
omate pleasure rooms where Kublai 
Khan's successors abandoned them- 
selves to the delights of the harem 
while their father’s empire disinte- 
grated around them 

You'll slip into a secret chamber 
and eavesdrop on plans for the most 
bizarre palace coup in the annals of 
history—an attempted overthrow of 
the powerful Ming Dynasty by a co- 
alition of women and eunuchs 

You'll relive the dramatic parade 
of China’s history—the construction 
of the Great Wall, the Mongol Con- 
quest, the epochal visit of Marco 
Polo, the violent upheavals of the 
Nineteenth Century, the fires, the 
battles, the murders, the intrigues 

When your copy of The Forbid 
den City arrives in the mail, open 
the luxuriously bound volume to 
any page 

You'll find lots of color, More 
than half of the 100 illustrations are 


secret 


10 days...free! 


Begin your reading adventure now! Send for 
THE FORBIDDEN CITY and enjoy it without 
cost or obligation for 10 days. If you choose 


to keep THE FORBIDDEN CITY, 
you pay only $11.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling. Use the 

attached order card — or write 


444 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 19022 


in brilliant full color. 

You'll read a fascinating 40,000 
word narrative about the Forbidden 
City that contains as many colorful 
characters and suspenseful plots as 
the most thniling historical novel 

The Forbidden City brings you 
a truly breathtaking spectacle of 
twelve centuries of Chinese history 
as well as a unique perspective on 
the role of China in today’s world 
And it’s all yours to explore and en- 
joy in your home for 10 days—tree! 

Best of all, The Forbidden City 
is just your introduction to an ex- 
traordinary, lavishly illustrated  se- 
nes by Newsweek Books 
Wonders of Man. In such volumes 
as The Tower of London, The Col- 
osseum, Statue of Liberty, The Taj 
Mahal, The Kremlin, El Escorial, 
Notre Dame de Paris and The Pyr 
«mids and the Sphinx, yow ll walk 
the corridors and breathe the ex- 
citement of five millenia of man’s 
history 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


. ! That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
riumph for Tar Watchers! 


Triumph 
shakes up the 

low 
with taste, and 


99 


a lot less tar. 


Dont let them fool you any more 
‘Today's low tar with taste is not an 
8 mg tar (like Merit) or an Il (like 
Vantage) or a 12 (like Marlboro Lights). 
And it’ certainly nota Carlton at] 
(which doesnt even claim to have taste) 
ItSa 3 mg tar Triumph: All the words in 
the world wont tell you how good it tastes 
Youll simply have to try it. Taste it. Then 
ask yourself, isn't it time you came down from 
yesterday's “low tar” to Triumph-today low tar 


[riumph for taste! 
Only 3mg tar. 


Of All Brands Sold: Lowest tar: 0.5 1 f ine av. per cigarette. Triumph: 3 mg. “tar,” 0.4 ma. nicotine av, per cigarette by FIC Method 
f } J Y 











Show Business 








Holiday Winners and Losers 











A time for fun, diversion and a few tears 


466 scapist entertainment is what's do- 

ing the business—whatever gets 
your mind off the Ayatullah.” In that brief 
capsule, Marvin Goldman, chairman of 
the National Association of Theater Own- 
ers, has summed up the mood of the coun- 
try. During the Christmas and New 
Year's holidays, always the movies’ big- 
gest weeks, Americans went to the flicks 
primarily for one purpose: fun and diver- 
sion. Those films that offered some of both 
either did well, or even better. Those that 
| did not quickly became the ghosts of 
Christmas present. 

The biggest bomb was Steven Spiel- 
berg’s World War II farce, 1947, which 
cost Universal Pictures nearly $40 mil- 
lion, including promotional costs. “It 
was overdone, overproduced, overevery- 
thing,” says Goldman. “It was like build- 
ing a $1 million mousetrap to catch one 
mouse in the kitchen.” Universal’s pres- 
ident, Sidney Scheinberg, argues that “it’s 
too early to say” how the picture will do 
and suggests that neither Universal nor 
Columbia, who co-financed the film, will 
lose any money. Yet movie analysts reck- 
on that the film may have to gross as much 
as $100 million before the studios can re- 
coup their investment. So far, 194] has 
done only $15 million and is fading fast. 

The season’s two science-fiction pic- 
tures, Star Trek and The Black Hole, have 
been disappointments, but only by com- 
parison with the inflated expectations of 
their backers. Star Trek opened first, 2% 
weeks before Christmas, when there were 
no other films being launched. “The first 
week it was outlandish,” says Don Bak- 
er, vice president of advertising and pro- 
motion for Loews Theaters in New York. 
“It seemed as though almost all of the mil- 
lions of U.S. trekkies were trying to get 
in at once. The problem was that this 
made the second week look bad.” 

In fact, the second week witnessed a 
38% drop in receipts, but miraculously, 
the third week saw a 30% gain over the 
sagging second and the fourth a 26% jump 
above that. In its first 26 days, Star Trek 
brought in a total of $53 million. By or- 
dinary standards, it is a blockbuster. But 
it went far over budget, finally costing 
Paramount Pictures more than $50 mil- 
lion to produce and promote; thus the film 
will have to gross between $75 million and 
$100 million before the studio makes its 
money back. 

The Black Hole’s budget was a com- 
paratively modest $19 million, but it is 
still the most expensive film that the Walt 
Disney studios has made. So far, after ten 
days, the movie has made a promising 








but by no means spectacular $16.5 mil- | Leonard Nimoy as Mr. Spock in Star Trek 
lion. Disney is disappointed that the film | Ar $5, only real entertainment will do. 


























is not doing more matinee business; 
grownups, who tend to go to evening 
shows, outnumber kids at the box office 
Ttol. 

If Spielberg's /94/ is the surprise flop, 
Carl Reiner’s The Jerk, starring Come- 
dian Steve Martin, is the unexpected hit 
of the season. It cost approximately $10 
million, including promotion, and so far 
has grossed $32 million, with as much suc- 
cess in small towns as in big cities. “Peo- 
ple like Steve Martin, and it is a funny 
film,” says Ron Goldman, a co-owner of 
the Washington, D.C.-based K.B. theater 
chain, expressing an opinion not shared 
by most of the critics. He adds: “Thank 
God the critics aren't quite as important 
as they used to be.” Another surprise is 
the booming box office for the comedy 
“10,” which has made $51 million since 
it was released in October, largely because 
of the multiple attractions of Bo Derek 


ore predictable was the success of | 

Columbia’s Kramer vs. Kramer 
(TIME, Dec. 3). It is a smash despite the 
fact that unlike the other holiday hits, it 
deals with serious problems: divorce and | 
a bitter custody fight. But the film also has 
compelling acting by Dustin Hoffman, 
Meryl Streep and young Justin Henry. “It | 
is popular because the story line, the per- 
formances and the direction are so good,” 
says Alan Friedberg, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Theater Owners. “It 
is a film people can relate to.” Compara- 
tively inexpensive (cost: $13 million, in- 
cluding promotion), Kramer made $16.5 
million in its first two weeks. At Manhat- 
tan theaters lines stretched around the 
block, and one house scheduled a 1 a.m. 
showing to meet heavy holiday demand 
Notwithstanding the movie's Big Apple 
setting, business also doubled the second 
week in Midwest theaters. 

Another Columbia movie that has 
done fairly well is The Electric Horseman, 
a kind of rope opera about an ex-rodeo 
star's rebellion against commercial ex- 
ploitation of him and a nag. Though the 
picture, which cost $18 million including 
publicity, grossed $14.25 million in its first 
twelve days, it has not had nearly the 
drawing power the studio hoped it would, 
given the luster of its two stars, Robert 
Redford and Jane Fonda. United Artists’ 
Being There, which stars Peter Sellers as 
a gardener who may become President, 
has opened well in Manhattan and Los 
Angeles theaters. When it goes into gen- 
eral release in February, it may join the 
list of hits. 

As they counted up their season’s 
grosses, moviemen, like retailers every- 
where, delivered their verdict: it was a 
good season, but not the best. Audiences 
were as fickle as ever, and with ticket 
costs approaching and sometimes sur- 
passing $5, they were not about to stand 
in line for anything less than guaranteed 
entertainment. 8 
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Gold and Silver Go Bonkers 


More Middle East jitters send precious metals leaping into orbit 


n one hectic week, the long surge in 

gold, silver and other precious metals 

crested into a wild pay-any-price fren- 
zy. While bullion traders from Hong Kong 
to Zurich to Kansas City gaped in amaze- 
ment, panicky investors big and small re- 
acted to the worsening turmoil in the Mid- 
dle East and the increasingly troubled 
world economy. They sent precious met- 
al bars, coins and trinkets on the most diz- 
zying roller-coaster ride in memory. 
Prices touched levels that were inconceiv- 
able a few months ago. Said a New York 


| commodities expert, George Clarke, in a 


revealing if overwrought explanation of 
the market's extreme volatility and ner- 
vousness: “In my opinion what is hap- 
pening is that the world is looking at 


| World War IIL.” 


On a single day, gold climbed $74.50 


| per oz., or more than twice its total value 
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as late as 1971. During the week, it 
climbed an incredible $148, to hit $660 per 
oz. before slipping back suddenly at 
week's end to a still dazzling $603, or an 
overall gain of 18% in only five days. 

The sell-off was spurred partly by ru- 
mors that the U.S. was planning a sur- 
prise gold auction of as much as 6 mil- 
lion oz. in an effort to break the price 
run-up. Though the Administration de- 
nied the rumors, the U.S. could well af- 
ford such an auction. The nation’s gold 
reserves are still far and away the largest 
on earth, totaling some 276 million oz. 
At last week’s closing price, the reserves 








| ment in gold as a safe hedge in an in- 
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were worth some $165 billion, or more 
than twice as much as those of second- 
ranked West Germany. By comparison, 
the Soviet Union’s official reserves, 
though never disclosed, are estimated by 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency to 
be less than 45 million oz. 

Silver, which had climbed more 
sharply than gold during 1979, leaped by 
$7 per oz., to a peak of $41.50, or a rise of 
20%. Then it, too, fell back, with equally 
extreme gyrations, to some $36.10. Even 
at that figure, silver was trading for more 
than gold had been worth at the start of 
the 1970s. 

Other metals also rocketed. Platinum, 
which is used for jewelry and manufac- 
turing of such products as jet engines and 
high octane gasoline, soared from $693 
to a record $870 per oz. before settling 
down to $767. 

Titanium, which is used in the man- 
ufacture of aircraft and was trading for 
as little as $3.98 per Ib. earlier in 1979, 
has been climbing steadily, in part be- 
cause of a cut in world exports by the 
Soviet Union, the leading titanium pro- 
ducer, which needs it for domestic con- 
sumption. By last week, New York deal- 
ers were selling the metal for as much as 
$25 per Ib. Even copper climbed nearly 
10% as speculators pushed it to a record 
$1.11 per Ib. 

The explosion in metals prices fuels 
inflation psychology by undermining con- 
fidence in money itself and making it 
seem smarter to spend the currency on al- | 
most anything rather than save it. Met- | 
als mania also vindicates such economic 
Cassandras as James Dines and Franz 
Pick, who for years have urged invest- | 





flation-weary world economy. As gold 
soared, the dollar continued its plunge 
against foreign currencies, hitting an all- 
time low of 1.70 deutsche marks, and sink- 
ing against the Swiss franc, Japanese yen 
and British pound, though it recovered 
somewhat at week’s end. 
Each of the speculative metals is re- | 
acting to special supply-and-demand 
pressures. Gold remains the pre- 
mier refuge of moneyed Europeans, 
Asians, Latin Americans and, 
especially, the oil sheiks of 










Gold reserves in ounces as of year-end 1978 





the Middle East. Since 1973, Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait and the other members of 
OPEC have accumulated more than $250 
billion in dollar surpluses. The states lit- 
erally do not know what to do with this 
money, and it has been losing value in 
bank accounts as inflation goes up and 
the dollar slides. Troubled by the U:S. sei- 
zure of Tehran’s American bank depos- 
its, fearful of war in Iran or Afghanistan, 
petro-sheiks are becoming jumpy about 
holding dollars. More and more of them 
are using the brokerage services of insti- 
tutions such as Geneva’s Credit Suisse 
Bank and Frankfurt’s Commerzbank to 
buy gold on the London and Zurich mar- 
kets. The more they buy, the higher goes 
the price of the metal and the further slips 
the dollar against it. 

The dollar's slide gives oil-exporting 
nations an excuse to raise prices, even 
though the slowing world economy is 
helping to cut demand for oil. Last week 
Mexico lifted its price from $24.50 per 
bbl. to $32, and other OPEC members are 


angling for steeper increases. 
& $60 billion in official reserves, is by 

far the largest foreign-dollar hold- 
er and stands to lose the most as gold 
prices climb. Yet top Saudi businessmen 
and members of the Croesus-rich royal 
family have been among the biggest gold 
buyers. They are nervously fleeing to pre- 
cious metals as reports persist of increas- 
ing tension and violence within faction- 
ridden Saudi Arabia and splits in the royal 
family. 

The Saudis and most other gold 
hoarders are not looking for quick profits 
but for long-term security. They proba- 
bly would be inclined to hold on if the 
price fell $25 or $50. Even then a sell-off 
might generate a new wave of buying from 
investors who felt they had missed a gold- 
en opportunity earlier. 

The only nations that are unmistak- 
ably benefiting from the surge in gold are 
the two that produce the most of it, South 
Africa and the Soviet Union. For the 
apartheid regime of South Africa, which 
last year dug 700 tons, or fully half the 
world’s production, the price explosion 
has been a bonanza. Each $10-per-oz. 


audi Arabia, which has more than 
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jump swells the country’s foreign ex- 
change earnings by $200 million annu- 
ally. South Africa’s official reserves have 
jumped in the past year from $2.5 billion 
to some $7 billion, making the nation one 
| of the world’s richest per capita. The gov- 
| ernment is weighing a 10% tax cut for 
1981 to spread the wealth around a bit. 
One group not likely to benefit much is 
the black laborers who dig the ore for $40 
per week and help to hold down the cost 
of producing gold to a fraction of its mar- 
ket value. 

The really mesmerizing gains have 
come in the silver market. Silver has more 
than quintupled in value in the past year, 
with much of the gain coming in the past 
three months. Last January, silver was 
selling for $6.25 per oz., and anyone as- 
tute or lucky enough to have bought a typ- 
ical 5,000-oz. contract for a twelve-month 
future delivery would have made a kill- 
ing. For a $2,000 margin payment to his 
broker, the canny investor today would 
hold the rights to $127,500 worth of sil- 
ver, a profit of some 6000% on his in- 
vestment. What is more, people who hold 
commodities futures contracts for more 
than six months have their profits treat- 
ed as capital gains, taxable at a maxi- 
mum 28% 

Investors in shares of silver-mining 
companies have also done well. Stocks 
listed on the red-hot Spokane regional ex- 
change, which deals mainly in mining 
firms, are up 60% since mid-November. 
Last Wednesday, an avalanche of buy or- 
ders forced the New York Stock Ex- 
| change to halt trading for several hours 

in the shares of Hecla Mining, which since 
early 1979 has climbed from $5.25 per 
share to $47.50. 
| World production of silver in 1979 was 
about 334 million Troy oz. (a pound has 
12 Troy oz.). Mexico was the largest sin- 
gle supplier (18%), followed by the So- 
viet Union, Canada and the U:S. But, as 
has been the case for years, demand sur- 
passed supply, by perhaps as much as 90 
to 100 million oz., in part because of in- 








Frenetic bullion trading in New York, as a nervous world runs away from paper currencies 


dustrial demand. Silver is a basic in- 
gredient in photo film, electronic com- 
ponents, metal brazings, batteries and, 


of course, jewelry and tableware. 


The U.S. imported nearly 75% of 
the 160 million oz. that it used last year, 
but the price rise has led to a surge of 
new investment in domestic mines, no- 
tably in Western states. Production in 
the Coeur d’Alene district in the rug- 
ged northern panhandle of Idaho, 
which is the richest silver region on 
earth, has held steady at about 18.5 
million oz. annually over the past five 
years, but is expected to rise to 20 mil- 
lion oz. during 1980. Still, shortages 
will persist, and that suggests rising 


prices. 
There are signs 
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tors could pull a squeeze. They would sim- 





that a small group of unknown investors, 
which rumormongers in the futures mar- 
ket variously identify as shady Middle 
Easterners, tricky Europeans and even 
sinister folk from Staten Island, are plot- 
ting an unscrupulous investment maneu- 
ver known as a squeeze play. If they are, 
the price of silver could go far higher, then 
plunge as breathlessly as it climbed if and 
when the investors bailed out. One spec- 
ulator widely mentioned in these stories 
is Bunker Hunt (see box page 61), but he 
insists that he has no plans except to hold 
on and watch his hoard grow. 

Any small group of ultrarich inves- 


ply buy up so many outstanding futures 
contracts that there would not be enough 
metal available to meet demand if the 
contract holders insisted upon delivery of 
real silver, rather than being willing to 
turn their paper profits into cash, when 
their contracts expired. That would push 
prices into outer space on the spot mar- 
ket, as unfortunate speculators who had 
contracted to deliver silver scrambled to 
buy the limited supply to meet their legal 
commitments. 
Most of the action in silver futures 
seems to be focused on two commodities | 
exchanges, the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the New York Commodity Ex- 
change. The New York exchange alone 
currently has futures contracts outstand- 
ing for 155 million oz. of silver, but its 
warehouses contain only about 70 million 
oz. Warns Jack Boyd, vice president of 
New York’s Drexel Burnham Lambert 
brokerage firm: “The ownership of the 
contracts is concentrated in only a very 
few hands, and there seems to be a def- 
inite indication on the part of the con- 





| tract holders to want actual delivery.” 


Both the Commodity Exchange and 
the Chicago Board of Trade have been 
slow to awaken to the disruptive poten- 
tial of a silver price explosion. To limit 
speculation in the metal, the New 
York market belatedly has sharply in- 
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yestors. Since November, the Chicago 
| market has limited to 600 per day the 
| number of futures contracts that any in- 
dividual can hold at one time. 

The slowest off the mark has been the 
federal Commodity Futures Trading 
Commission, which is responsible for 
maintaining orderly markets. To learn the 
identities of the big silver players, CFTC 
staff members have been talking to bank- 
ers and brokers who have been doing 
much of the buying and selling for cli- 


complishment has been to file suit against 
the Banque Suisse Populaire, headquar- 
tered in Bern, Switzerland, for failing to 
divulge its list of silver clients. 

The most effective, quick step that 
the U.S. could take to pop the bubble 
would be to auction off a chunk of its 180- 
million-oz. silver stockpile, the only sub- 
stantial official reserve of the metal left 
in the world. An auction would help 
cool down the markets for all precious 
metals, including gold. Some lower Trea- 
sury Officials last week discussed how to 








decided to hold back when rumors of a 
gold auction alone were enough to calm 


| the markets. Said one Treasury official 


to TIME Washington Economic Corre- 
spondent William Blaylock at week’s end: 
“We are not going to do a darned thing 
today. Our attitude on gold and silver 
continues to be to sit back, watch and 
do nothing.” 


hat policy could be risky. Rising 
| metals prices feed inflation by 


ents. So far, the commission's main ac- | 


pushing up costs for a range of 
products and processes. Last week, for 
example, Kodak (1978 sales: $7.1 bil- 
lion) announced a 7.5% jump in its re- 
tail film prices to help offset the rise in 
the cost of silver, which could add near- 
ly $1.5 billion to the company’s over- 
head this year. The largest users of in- 
dustrial silver are hospitals, which require 
vast quantities for X-ray film. When the 
prices go up, hospital costs rise, insur- 
ance premiums climb, and federal Med- 
icare and Medicaid outlays, already 
among the biggest items in the federal 


er Social Security taxes, larger employer 
contributions to payroll deductions and 
ultimately fractionally higher prices 
throughout the entire economy 

The graver peril is that the precious- 
metals fever will sap more and more con- 
fidence in paper money, debauching its 
value. Says London Bullion Dealer Jack 
Spall: “At these prices, gold must already 
represent 60% to 65% of the world’s mon- 
etary reserves, and the increases are wor- 
risome because of their possible disruptive 
impact on the world monetary system and 
trade itself.” Gold is, after all, a sterile in- 
vestment that does not produce anything. 
It diverts funds from investments that 
would create jobs and wealth in econo- 
mies everywhere. 

Political crises come and go, but in- 
flation is the obvious long-term reason 
why gold glows, silver surges and plat- 
inum hits the moon. Until the U.S. con- 
quers that problem, every other economic 
palliative the nation resorts to in order to 
prop up the dollar or press down gold 
will amount to nothing more than a 
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stem the gold and silver stampede, but 





budget, also increase. That means steep- 


quick fix. 











The Great Sell-Off 


W: hile some families poked around in dresser drawers 
nd jewelry cases for gold cufflinks and earrings, oth- 
ers rummaged through attics and closets in search of long for- 
gotten sterling silver tea sets, candlesticks, or perhaps just a 
stray silver ashtray. Gold and silver fever is spreading to or- 
dinary folks, and many were lining up at coin and jewelry 
shops to sell their little treasures for quick cash. 

With bulging pockets, shoeboxes, shopping bags and 
even pillow cases, a throng of students, housewives, execu- 
tives and pensioners last week crowded into the waiting room 
of the Empire Diamond & Gold Buying Service on the 66th 
floor of the Empire State Building. Outside Jonathons Coin 
in Los Angeles, 250 people waited in line. 
Noted Vice President Richard Schwary: 
“With gold selling for about $600 an 
ounce, an old watchband is worth a lot. 
We have really got a panic here. The 
stampede is on. A decent sterling silver ta- 
bleware set will go for $3,000 to $5,000. I 
gave my mother $3,000 for hers.” 

In Boston a couple of newlyweds sold 
off their incomplete sterling silver dinner 
service because they did not want to pay 
the high price to buy the missing pieces. In 
New York a schoolgirl sold her father’s 
old gold bridgework to help pay her way 
through college; an elderly widow sold her 
gold jewelry piece by piece; and one wom- 
an recently traded in her gold I.U.D. In 
Los Angeles Dealer Schwary reported 
buying everything from a three-foot-high 
silver trophy awarded in a 1930s auto race 
to Vietnamese fae/s, ultrathin gold pieces 
the size of calling cards. 

At New York’s Empise Buying Ser- 
vice, Owner Jack Brod was importuned by 
one eager customer to extract his loose, 


gold-filled tooth on the spot. Brod refused; Soaeaduiie Guasbie patiaass 








the man left, but returned a few days later with tooth in hand. 
Typically, New York Dealer Harry Rodman paid one Mary- 
land dentist $500 for the gold scrap and dust that he had col- 
lected with a special vacuum from dental grindings in just 
two years of practice. Dealers also quietly bought gold fill- 
ings from morticians, proving that you can’t take it with you. 

Some disappointed sellers discovered that their “pure” 
gold bracelets were really cheap plate. Even if the pieces 
were in fact gold or silver, many sellers were unhappy to 
learn that they get considerably less than the much head- 
lined prices of the metals. Sterling silver is only 92.5% pure 
while 10-, 14- and 18-karat gold is respectively 42%, 58% 
and 75% pure. Also, dealers can take commissions of 10% 
or more on trades. 

Yet, the pieces keep rolling in and, in the back rooms of 
trading shops around the country, shin- 
ing heaps of gold and silver bracelets, 
school rings, wedding bands and chains 
wait to be sorted. Cardboard boxes over- 
flow with gold cigarette cases and com- 
pacts; walls of shelves are full of antique 
silver candlesticks and saltcellars; pails 
are awash in silver quarters and dimes. 
In one room in the Empire Trading Ser- 
vice, 30 coffee cans sit filled to the brim 
with gold teeth, crowns and inlays. 

A very few especially valuable an- 
tiques will be saved and sold to dealers. 
All the rest, old and new, ugly and beau- 
tiful, will be melted down into ingots. 
Though much of what is now being sold 
is artistically valueless, some sellers miss 
out by taking only the cash value of the 
bullion. Says Anthony Phillips, silver spe- 
cialist of Christie’s, the large auction 
house: “An original spoon by Paul Re- 
vere might be worth $70 if it is sent to 
melt but $1,000 or more at auction.” 
Asked about his feelings when he lowers 
heirlooms into his furnace, Harry Rod- 
man notes: “It hurts only for a minute.” 


TERRY ASHE 
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The pin shown (enlarged for detail) is available for about $3500. The price may change sthstantially due 
Wig diamond quality and market conditions. Your jeweler can show you other diamond jewelry startingiil 





Northwest: 
Fastest way to 
the Orient 







& 
CHICAGO 


...roomiest too! 


Fastest from the entire shaded area. Fewer seats inside mean a roomier ride. 

Northwest 747s give you a wider seat in Economy than all 

other airlines flying nonstop from the U.S. to Tokyo 

Because Northwest 747s have one less seat in each 

Economy row. It’s a significant comfort difference 
Northwest also offers 747 service from Tokyo to Osaka, 

Okinawa, Seoul, Manila, Taipei, and Hong Kong 

For reservations, call a travel agent or Northwest. 

*Mpls./St. Paul passengers may also connect to Tokyo 

nonstops from Seattle 


Northwest Flight 3, 747 
service to Tokyo, departs 
Chicago daily at 11:50 am 
flying nonstop five days 

a week. It’s the only 
nonstop service from 
the Midwest to 

the Orient.* 


The roomier ride === 
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Morale was down at DS&D, and so were 
sales. Small wonder why. Their '76 convention 
featured creamed chicken and coid peas 
Their '77 convention featured creamed 
chicken and cold peas. Their '78 convention 
(croli¥lf-10 Molf-10lsn 10 o\-1e\ Belgie moe (omeisl(o) (ia) 
Then came '79—featuring the red-hot razz- 
ma-tazz of the biggest little city in the world! 


DS&D discovered »y : 


Reno! They flew in on 
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surprise after another: Handshakes instead of 
handouts. - Brand-new banquet rooms with 
wall-to-wall everything. - Millions of dollars 
worth of new high-rise hoopla. - A multi- 
thousand sq. ft. convention center. - Ski 
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a fling with Lady Luck! 


With 45 area courses, 
golf in greater Reno isa 
hole new game! 
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DeCline was higher than the High Sierras 
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Come let Reno RENOvate your group. 
MlUie-toheolimaclinvii--Sisenabviclalacelslelieemes.e| 
completely out of this world! 
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Don Burke, Director of Sales, (800) 648-6911. 





Sales curve, '76 through '78. ¢ Sales curve, 1979 


Cool choice: Tahoe splash or Sierra 
slalom, both just minutes away! 
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On convention or vacation — it'll happen here! 
Reno/Sparks Convention Authority 
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Low tar. 

Satisfying taste. 

The best selling low tar menthol. 
Salem Lights. 
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Bunker Hunt’s Comstock Lode 


Ww. hile bullion buffs have been ringing up spectacular profits, Dallas Mega- 
millionaire Nelson Bunker Hunt, 53, should have been quietly humming 
Silver Threads Among the Gold. As the nation’s paramount silver hoarder, Hunt 
and at least one brother, William Herbert Hunt, have amassed a new Com- 
stock Lode. Over the past nine months they have earned an estimated $2 bil- 
“fion to $4 billion, and one former business associate sets the Hunts’ silver hold- 
ings at 100 million oz. Even for a man who could play Monopoly with real 
money, the silver boom is stunning. 

Bunker Hunt, as friends call him, is one of ten children of Texas Oil Billion- 
aire H.L. Hunt. Bunker inherited millions and a penchant for controversy from 
his father, who before his death in 1974 promoted far-right political causes and 
crawling as an exercise. The family could be a model for the Ewings on TV’s Dal- 
Jas. Bunker leads the six children from his father’s first marriage in business deals 
and feuds with the four children of the patriarch’s second family. 

In 1975 Bunker and Herbert were tried in federal court on charges of having 
tapped the phones of their father’s business associates as part of an alleged at- 
tempt to stop him from bequeathing too much to the last four heirs. The two 
brothers were acquitted, although a pair of private detectives working for them 
went to jail. A federal judge ruled 24 years ago that the same brothers and five of 
their children had illegally exceeded the limits on purchases on the nation’s soy- 
bean market. Bunker also directs first-family control of Hunt International Re- 
sources Corp., one of the nation’s largest beet-sugar processors and owner of the 

carz—aiace stan Shakey’s pizza chain. Brother Lamar, owner 
'| of the Kansas City Chiefs, is a partner in the 
first family’s petroleum company, Placid Oil. 
The second family owns Hunt Oil. 

Bunker Hunt ventured into silver in 1973 
after Libya nationalized his 8-million-acre 
oil holdings. Says Hunt: “Silver looked safer 
than overseas oil concessions the way things 
were going. And precious metals were a good 
hedge against paper moncy.” In late 1973, 
when the price was around $3 an oz., Bunker 
and Herbert went into silver Texas-style, 
buying an estimated 35 million oz. of silver 
futures. The brothers waged a bitter fight in 
1977 to buy control of Sunshine Mining Co., 
which owns the nation’s largest silver mine. 
In a rare defeat, their offer was rebuffed as 
too late and too low. Last year the Hunts 
went in even deeper, increasing their hold- 
ings by an estimated 23 million oz. Rumors 
spread that the family was out to corner the world silver market. 

Bunker Hunt has also used his silver touch on horse breeding. He reputedly 
owns more thoroughbreds than anyone else in the world; 600 horses wear his light 
and dark green racing silks. Exceller, a horse he bought for $25,000, later earned 
more than $1.5 million in prize money. After Hunt became the first American to 
win both the French and English derbies, in 1976, Baron Guy de Rothschild, 
president of the French Breeders Association, restricted many French races to 
horses bred in European Community countries. 

But Bunker Hunt, who dresses like a hay dealer and has been described as re- 
sembling “Burl Ives in a Tennessee Williams play,” was never much for the in- 
ternational horsy set. He neither smokes nor drinks. Last year he spent $3 million 
bankrolling the new Warner Bros. film Jesus, and he heads the billion-dollar 
fund-raising drive for the fundamentalist Christian Campus Crusade. 

In Dallas, Bunker Hunt is known as a mercurial businessman. Says one for- 
mer associate: “He can spend several hours dealing with something like the 
menus at Shakey’s and then make a multimillion-dollar decision in five minutes 
with only one-third of the facts and his prejudice.” He once objected to hiring a 
pizza chain executive because he drove a red Jaguar XKE. 

Hunt likes to slip away to his 3,000-acre Circle T Ranch, about 20 miles out- 
side Dallas. There he surveys his horses and plots business deals. Selling off silver, 
though, is not one of his plans. Last October he told the president of the Chicago 
Board of Trade that he had no intention of unloading the family silver. Hunt ex- 
plains that because of prodigious profits, “if you sell, you get into a tax problem.” 
Some problem. 






The megamillionatre at his ranch 
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Leading Lady 


Fox's model movie boss 


t the fadeout of Rio Lobo, a Holly- 

wood oater of 1970, Starlet Sherry 
Lansing guns down the varmint who had 
done her wrong and sashays off into the 
sunset with John Wayne. As she recalls, 
“TI wasn’t interested in being an actress 
at first, but when I walked onto that set, 
I started to become obsessed with film.” 
Now the magnificent obsession has led 
to a new job in which the former actress | 
and model will continue to face tough 
hombres. Last week Lansing, 35, was 
named president of production at 20th 
Century-Fox Pictures, putting her in 
charge of the development and manage- 
ment of the company’s feature films. 

Though Chairman Dennis Stanfill 
and several other officers of the diversi- 
fied 20th Century-Fox rank above her, 
Lansing becomes the top American wom- 
an in the male-chauvinist world of film 
production. She will earn close to $300,000 
a year in salary and could also collect 
more than $1 million in bonuses if she 
finds and develops a string of hits. 

Lansing has the guts for the notorious- 
ly rugged industry. After graduating from 
Northwestern University, she went to Los 
Angeles to teach in a Watts high school 
just after the bloody riots of 1965. Later 
she became a model for Max Factor and 
Alberto-Culver, then landed movie roles 
in Loving and Rio Lobo. But she preferred 
the production side and quit acting to take 
a $5-an-hour job as a script reader. 

With the help of friend and mentor 
Producer Daniel Melnick, her rise has 
been little short of meteoric. By 1975 she 
was an executive story editor at MGM, 
and two years later vice president of pro- 
duction for Columbia Pictures. Aside 
from intelligence and raven-haired beau- 
ty, Lansing’s prime asset is her youth, at | 
least according to Fox Vice Chairman 
Alan Hirschfield, her former Columbia 
boss, who hired her. Says he: “The movie 
audience is still trending down in age; 60% 
of it is between the ages of 14 and 24. Sher- 
ry can attract the younger creative mov- 
iemakers, who can make pictures that at- 
tract younger audiences.” = 
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_ Economy & Business 


An Odd Free Market Success 





Despite a dictatorship, Chile’s “Chicago Boys” make good 


Ae hile,” says a U.S. State Department 

official grudgingly, “is a casebook 
study in sound economic management.” 
Chile? The country where two months ago 
the Catholic Church demanded an inves- 
tigation into the identities of more than 
300 bodies found crammed into un- 


marked coffins in a Santiago cemetery? | 


Chile? The international pariah that re- 
fuses to extradite to the US. the former 
head of the Chilean secret service and two 
other army officers indicted for murder by 
a federal grand jury? Yes, Chile, where 
Military Dictator Augusto Pinochet 
is simultaneously tightening his grip 
on the government and freeing up the 
economy. 

Today a six-block stretch of Calle 
Ahumada in Santiago is one of South 
America’s busiest commercial malls. 
Brightly painted signs pull shoppers 
into new boutiques stuffed with ma- 
dras dresses from India, art supplies 
from Germany and motorcycles from 
Japan. The adjoining streets are 
jammed with honking hordes of 
shiny cars and trucks of every mod- 
ern make. Workers are digging 
trenches for an extension of the San- 
tiago subway. However, La Moneda 
palace, where Pinochet’s predeces- 
sor, Marxist Salvador Allende, was 
killed in 1973, remains begrimed and , 
run down 

Repressive political regimes do 
not normally dictate laissez-faire eco- 
nomic systems, but that is what is 
happening in Chile. The result is that 
inflation, which was as high as 
1,000% in 1973, has been beaten back 
to about 38%. Real growth spurted 

| 7.3% in 1978 and rose another 7.5% 
or so last year. Per capita income is 
up to $1,500; in real terms, the people 
are at least back around the income 
levels of 1970. That was when Allen- 
de was elected and began to crank up 
| the printing presses to cover spiraling 





broad authority to cope with emergency 
in 1975, when the country lay in ruins, 
hammered by three blows in succession. 
First there was the economic chaos that 
preceded and immediately followed 
Allende’s bloody ouster, then the surge 
in oil prices, and finally the collapse of 
the price of copper, which accounted for 
more than 80% of Chile’s exports. 

The Chilean Friedmanites tried some 
shock tactics. They clamped down hard 
on the money supply and slashed expen- 


| Corporate and personal 





income taxes 
have been “indexed” so inflation does not 


| automatically push payers into higher 


brackets; and the double taxation of cor- 
porate dividends has been abolished. The 
treasury is recovering lost revenues with a 
20% value-added tax on everything from 
food to cars. In short, sales taxes have in- 
creased so that income taxes could be re- 
duced, freeing up funds for investment 
Tariffs: The boldest move was to re- 
duce tariffs, which had ranged from 100% 
to 1,000%, to a more uniform 10%, fore- 
ing Chilean industry to become compet- 
itive almost overnight. Now Chile is ship- 
ping refrigerators to Argentina, shoes to 
Peru and logs to Japan. In the process, 
the country is transforming itself from a 


ditures. The government stopped subsi- | “monoproduct” economy into one in 


Sor 6) 
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A shopping mall in downtown Santiago shows the new boom 


vicacosos—uiaisox which noncopper goods are now 51% 


of exports. Forests are being planted 
with high-yield pine trees; U.S. au- 
thorities estimate that by 1990 forest 
products could become as important 
as copper to the economy. 

Foreign Investment: The govern- | 
ment in 1977 took many steps under 
a new law to woo foreign investors, 
including removing limits on their re- 
mittances of profits and capital and | 
granting them the same rights as lo- 
cal investors. Money has been pour- 
ing into the country ever since. U.S. 
companies in the past two years have 
invested $600 million, and a third of 
that has gone into mining. By the end 
of the 1980s, foreign investment, 
mainly from the U.S., should exceed 
$5 billion. 

Not everyone is thrilled with the 
changes. Some critics charge that the | 
Chicago Boys’ reforms have only 
concentrated more of the country’s 
wealth in fewer hands. Says Ricardo 
Lagos of the U.N. Program for Em- 
ployment in Latin America: “About 
20 years ago we had some very im- 
portant companies in the economy 
Now we have only three big finan- 
cial groups in Chile.” 

Unemployment, although down 
from 18.7% in 1975, still hovers at a 
depressing 12%. Like most develop- 
ing nations, Chile has been badly 








government deficits that led to eco- 
nomic disaster. 

Chile’s economy, which was highly 
protected under Allende, has become 
much less restricted and more entrepre- 
neurial. The transformation has been 
largely the work of those whom Chil- 
eans call the “Chicago Boys,” a handful 
of officials and academics led by Plan- 
ning Minister Miguel Kast, 30, Finance 
Minister Sergio de Castro, 49, and Cen- 
tral Bank President Alvaro Bardon, 39. 
All have graduate degrees in economics 
from the University of Chicago, the spir- 
itual home of Free Marketeer Milton 
Friedman. Like most Chilean economists, 
the Boys were fervent opponents of Allen- 
de, and the military junta picked many 
of them for top jobs. They were given 








In an important area of life, much less restriction 


dizing inefficient industries; more than 
400 state-owned banks and companies, 
many of which had been nationalized dur- 
ing Allende’s years, were sold back to pri- 
vate hands. At first, these reforms made 
things worse. Unemployment rocketed 
because a number of businesses failed in 
the new competitive environment, and the 
government was also cutting its own swol- 
len payroll. But many of the old jobs were 
eventually replaced by new, more produc- 
tive employment, and the government al- 
lowed the Chicago Boys to continue un- 
shackling the economy. They concentrat- 
ed on three areas: 

Taxes: High taxes have been virtual- 
ly eliminated to stimulate investment. 





hurt by OPEC price increases. The 
country imports 75% of its oil, and 
most of that had come from two of the 
shakier cartel members, Iran and Ecua- 
dor. In March, Iran broke its contract, 
and Ecuador has also stopped selling oil 
to Chile, forcing it to pay the sky-high 
spot-market price. Fuel bills jumped to 
an estimated $771 million last year, from 
$429 million in 1978, torpedoing projec- 
tions for an inflation rate of under 20%. 
For many economists who deplore its 
authoritarian government, Chile remains 
a model of what can be achieved in re- 
structuring an aging, prostrate economy 
into a streamlined machine. The ironic 
reason for the success is that the dictator 
is allowing the economists to free busi- 
ness from state control. e 
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Save’*20 °*100 


from in-season regular prices 
at Sears Pre-Season Air Conditioner Sale 


Save now on a wide selection of Kenmore air 
conditioners on sale for $20 to $100 below our 
1980 in-season regular prices. You won't find 
a better selection all year. 

Now during the season when tempera- 
tures are down, so are prices on bedroom, 
multi-room and large capacity models. 

Many are high efficiency units that use 
less energy than conventional type models with 
similar cooling capacities. 

Save $20 to $100 on these Kenmore air con- 
ditioners during this Sears Pre-Season Sale. 

If you're in doubt about just the right cool- 








ing capacity for your home, request a free Sears 
air conditioner survey. There's no charge, no 
obligation. And remember, Sears service is as 
close as your phone. 


DEPOSIT 


If you deposit as little as $5 now, 
Sears will hold your air conditioner 
through May 15. And you still pay 
only the pre-season price. 


Kenmore. Solid as Sears 


Each of these advertised items is readily available for sale as advertised 
Available in most Sears retail stores. Dates may vary in Alaska and Hawaii. 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co. 1980 
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Young Bacchus Comes of Age 


In California, the rich vineyards grow and glow 










na 19th century American engraving 


re entitled The Old Wine God and the New, 
S a graybeard Bacchus passes a vine- 
\ ‘ wreathed staff to a wide-eyed Western 
Ss stripling. The artist’s message: the age- 
SNPS old mysteries and delectations of the 
>} DORR pcre peace Pires 
St . grape are flourishing in California soil. It 
> yx? : : 
3 Soe 7 must have evoked a guffaw or two from 
= ratte Victorian clubmen with noses deep in the 





real stuff from the Médoc or the Céte 
d’Or. 

It has taken more than a cen- 
tury for Bacchus Jr. to assemble 
his credentials: today they are a 
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cause for hallelujahs, not harrumphs. In | 


wine tastings from Perth to Paris, the bot- 
tles from California have been winning 
golds, silvers and bronzes in informal vi- 
nous Olympics against the products of 
some of the world’s most astute and ex- 
perienced winemakers. This is not to sug- 
gest, as some Californiaphiles would have 
it, that the Old Wine God is about to be 





toppled by the New. It does confirm that | 


California’s best wines are now as wor- 


thy of serious consideration and consump- | 


tion as their European progenitors. 

That is quite an achievement, consid- 
ering the troubles that the immigrant Vitis 
vinifera* has had surviving in North 
America. The European vine did not fare 
well in chilly Northeastern climes. In fact, 
making a potable domestic wine was quite 
possibly the only undertaking in which 
Thomas Jefferson ever admitted defeat 
The most grievous blow of all was the Pro- 


| hibition era, in which the wine industry 


died on the vine. It has not been helped 
since by many Americans’ two-fisted ad- 


*The leading species, originally cultivated in the 
Mediterranean basin, that is responsible for all the 
world’s great wines. Even in Europe, however, vin- 
ifera vines are grafted on the hardy rootstock of na- 
tive American Vitis labrusea and Vitis rotundifolia 


Chappellet vineyard on Napa Valley slopes 
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diction to beer and hard liquor or aver- 
sion to alcohol in any form (dry and blue 
laws). Yet the past decade has seen the 
completion ofa delicious circle: the Amer- 
ican discovery of wine, on a large scale, 
as a part of the civilized life, and the ma- 
turing of an industry capable of satisfy- 
ing sophisticated palates 


W ine consumption in the U.S. is still 
only a spit in the barrel by Euro- 
pean standards: two gallons annually per 
capita (vs. 27 in Italy), ranging from less 
than three quarts per adult in West Vir- 
ginia to five gallons in Washington, D.C. 
Nonetheless, the amount of wine drunk 
in the U.S. has doubled in ten years and 
is increasing at the rate of 5% yearly. That 
adds up toa huge present and future mar- 
ket for table wines—particularly for the 
California vintners, who supply 70% of 
all the wine consumed in this country. 
Indeed, Americans’ new love affair 
with the grape may be one of the few re- 
corded instances of the consumer leading 
the industry. More than a million Amer- 
icans are enrolled in wine appreciation 
courses; some 160,000 students at 620 col- 
lege campuses are taking classes in oe- 
nology. The meticulous annual “barrel” 
tasting of new California vintages held by 
Manhattan’s splendid Four Seasons res- 
taurant has become a spectacular. Last 
winter’s event drew requests from more 
than 2,000 would-be sippers for the 200 
available tickets—at $75 each. Some 
50,000 oenophiles have taken part in a 
procession of blind tastings of California 
and European wines held in 31 states by 
the California Wine Institute; the un- 
marked California bottles have won over- 
whelmingly. And so it goes, and flows. 
Says the Wine Institute’s Brian St. Pierre: 
“T can’t think of another product in Amer- 














Oak barrels aging red wine at Sterling 


A cause for hallelujahs, not harrumphs. 
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talked about and analyzed.” 

The happy confluence of taste and 
technology was noted last October by 
France's tough and prestigious gustatory 
handbook, Le Nouveau Guide Gault- 
Millau, which saluted the “golden age” 
of California wine. Said the authors: 
“There exist today in California some es- 
tates whose wines, although expensive, 
can count among the best in the world.” 
There are also some whose prices “are un- 
believably low and which, on the export | 
market, could do damage to French 
wines, especially in certain ranges where 
they show themselves to be as good or 
even superior.” One of the great success- 
es in the wine-for-everyman league has 
been Sonoma County’s Sebastiani Vine- 
yards, whose sales have increased about 
1,000%, to 3 million cases, in the | 
decade. 


y contrast, the redoubtable Baron 

Philippe de Rothschild (Chateau | 
Mouton-Rothschild), surveying Califor- 
nia wine only seven years ago, pro- 
nounced: “It all comes out industrially | 
uniform, like Coca-Cola.” He would not 
say that today even though, ironically, the 
Coca-Cola Co. now owns Sterling Vine- 
yards, one of the best of the West. The ma- 
turing of California wines has been 
marked not only by greatly improved | 
winemaking techniques but, more im- 
portant, by the greatly extended planting 
of varieties of “noble” European vines, 
most notably Chardonnays, from which 
France’s white Burgundies are made; Sau- 
vignon Blanc of Bordeaux; Cabernet Sau- 
vignon of the Médoc; Pinot Noir of Bur- 
gundy; Riesling of Alsace, the Rhine and 
Mosel; Gewiirztraminer, also of Alsace 
and Germany. And there is Zinfandel, a 
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The new 1979 Beaujolais is tasted and toasted at Sonoma County's Sebastiani Vineyards 


red grape of mysterious origin, probably 
Italian, that is unique to California. 

Time Los Angeles Bureau Chief 
William Rademaekers reports from the 
vineyards: 

In ten years the California acreage 
planted in distinguished varieties has 
nearly trebled, to 330,000 acres, while for 
the first time in this century the produc- 
tion of table grapes and raisins (hence also 
cheap sweet wine) has declined. In the 
past decade some 150 new wineries have 
opened. They are mostly tiny (but big by, 
say, Burgundian standards), pro- 
ducing anywhere from 1,000 to 
60,000 cases a year, and they are de- 
voted to serious wine. The small, so- 
called boutique wineries are hardly 
household names—Cakebread Cel- ® 
lars, La Purisma, Milano, P&M 
Staiger, Gundlach-Bundschu—and 
their output is for the most part dis- 
tributed only in California. 

However, when one of their 
number beats French wines in ma- 
jor competitions, the effect is like 
that of an obscure novelist winning 
a Nobel or a Prix Goncourt: the bot- 
tles become causes célébres. For ex- 
ample, Trefethen, a Napa Valley 
winery that pressed its first grapes 
only six years ago, leaped to fame 
in 1979 when its crisp, polished ’76 
Chardonnay won first prize against § 
a host of respected Europeans at a 
Gault-Millau tasting in Paris. Since 
the family-owned winery, founded 
by Eugene Trefethen, distributes 
only 15,000 to 20,000 cases a year 
of all its wines, the laureate Char- 
donnay is as scarce as truffles in a 
parking lot. 

There has been a dramatic im- 
provement in table wines through- 
out the price spectrum. It is a 








—bottles containing 1.75 liters at prices 
ranging from $3.50 to $5—are superior 
to the more expensive premium wines of 
a decade ago and light-years better than 
the vin ordinaire that gurgles by the gal- 
lon down French gullets. A major step in 
the de-Colanization process has been 
marked by vintage labeling, meaning that | 
at least 95% of the wine in the bottle was 
grown in the stated year rather than 
blended with other vintages. (While Gold- 
en State boosters have often maintained 
that every year is a vintage year in Cal- 


Alfresco luncheon and bubbly sampling at Domaine Chandon 


truism that today’s “jug” wines Wéines as worthy of consideration as their ancestors. 


Marvin vichtnes ing techniques, developed many hy- 


ifornia, this is a little like the line in Cam- | 
elot decreeing that “July and August can- 
not be too hot.”) The most important 


=| —and voluntary—move has been made 


by the giant winemakers who produce ge- | 
neric “Burgundy” and “Chablis” that 
have no claim at all to nobility. These 
companies are now supplementing their 
lines of jug wines with varietals of 
surprising merit. 


he elevation of taste and quality has 

been quietly but steadfastly led by 
E. & J. Gallo, the world’s biggest 
winemaker (it accounts for more than 
one-third of all wine consumed in the 
U.S.). The busy brothers Ernest and Ju- 
lio have been growing varietal grapes, and 
paying their outside suppliers to plant 
them, since the early ‘60s, and have built 
an underground cellar the size of two foot- 
ball fields to age their wines in casks of 
French and Yugoslav oak. While they are | 
the General Motors of American wine, 
in the tastings they enter the Gallos con- 
sistently win the kind of awards that go 
to Ferraris. Indeed, few California vint- 
ners of any size work so hard on the all- 
important process of vinification, the ac- 
tual making of the wine 

Next to its equable climate and wine- 
welcoming soil, the greatest boost for Vitis 
Californiensis has come from another 
five-letter name: Davis, short for the Uni- 
versity of California's department of oe- 
nology in the Yolo County city of that 
name. Davis is widely regarded as the 
world’s most advanced wine research es- 
tablishment; it has trained many of the 
State’s vintners, revolutionized winemak- 








brid vines suitable to American 
growing conditions and helped 
open up microclimates in areas tra- 
ditionally considered inimical to se- 
rious viticulture. 

Indeed, it is the ever expanding 
California vineyard, now spread far 
beyond the traditional and best- 
known growing areas in Napa, So- 
noma and Santa Clara counties, 
that has lured serious winemakers 
to the Pacific slopes from all over 
the world. They range from young 
couples like Robert and Zelma 
Long, who are starting out with 
14 acres in the Napa Valley, to 
conglomerates like Heublein and 
France’s eminent Moét-Hennessy; 
from old estates like Beaulieu to 
newcomers like Thomas Nicholas 
Jordan Jr., a Denver oilman who 
has spent close to $15 million to 
build a Bordeaux-style chateau in 
Sonoma County—and has yet to sell 
a bottle of wine. 

Among the most respected 
leaders of the industry is Rob- 
ert Mondavi, whose family-owned 
Napa Valley winery employs ad- 
vanced technology, equipment and 
skills to produce consistently ele- 
gant varietals. Next to quality, he 
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Will there 


ever be another 
TVseries _ 
as worthwhile as 
Sesame Street? 


Yes, thank goodness 
It starts Monday, 
January 14. 


Joan Ganz Cooney and 
her Children’s Televi- 
sion Workshop saw a 
way 10 years ago to 
teach kids, using the 
medium kids love best. 
The happy result was 
Sesame Street. 


Does anyone have to be 
told Sesame Street went 
on to become one of the 
most successful TV 
shows ever? 


Now Joan Cooney and 
the Workshop are ready 
with a new series every 
bit as significant as 
Sesame Street. It’s called 


2 


3-2-1 Contact. It will be 
on PBS stations Mon- 
days through Fridays 


3-2-1 Contact is about 
science. If you just said 
ugh, maybe it's because 
you grew up without a 
show like this, which is 
a pity. And a national 
problem. 


Thousands of bright 
and inquisitive young- 
sters start their school 
years with a natural 
interest in the sciences. 
But they get turned off 
before they ever reach 
junior high school. 
Thousands of scientists 
and engineers are lost to 
America in the process. 
3-2-1 Contact will keep 
curiosity alive in 8-to 
12-year olds by bringing 


the same excitement to 
science and technology 
that Sesame Street 
brought to the child’s 
first recognition of 
letters and numbers 


The National Science 
Foundation, The U.S 
Department of Edu- 
cation, and the Cor- 
poration for Public 
Broadcasting all con- 
tributed sizable sums to 
help put 3-2-1 Contact 
on the air. 


So did we 


Our motives are simple 
We invest nearly a 
million-and-a-half 
dollars a day in scientific 
research and devel- 
opment to keep our 


iy 


Otis elevators, Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft jet 
engines, Carrier air 
conditioners, Sikorsky 
helicopters and other 
high-technology prod- 
ucts the best in their 
fields—and to create 
new and still better 
products. The United 
Technologies $2 million 
grant for this show is 
part of our investment 
in the future. We're 
pleased to make it. 


And we're happy to in- 
vite you and your 8-to 
12-year old friends to 
watch3-2-1 Contact. See 
your local TV listings for 
the broadcast schedule. 
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says, the most important goal for Cali- 
| fornia winemakers is to produce bottles 
at prices that will enable American fam- 
ilies to regard wine as the everyday 
complement to food rather than as an 
infrequent celebration. 
California is by no means the vinous 
El Dorado pictured by its publicists or by 
| many writers who would not know a 
| Chardonnay grape from a supermarket 
| Thompson Seedless. Americans using the 
Pinot Noir grape of Burgundy have yet 
to make a red wine that is remotely equal 
to its ancestor in body and authority. 
Many California wines, particularly the 





Vineyard Cabernet aati ‘69, which 
sells for up to $40 a bottle, have become ri- 
diculously expensive; and, because they 
are scarce, 
snapped up and drunk down years be- 
fore they have fully matured. Peter Mor- 
rell, a Manhattan wine merchant who 
boasts one of the country’s biggest assem- 
blages of California bottles, insists on 
locking the better ones away until they 
are mature enough to drink. 


] t may be that California wines, so young 
in the millenniums-old history of the 
art, are still in search of a true identity. 


| on the subject (New Encyclopedia of 


the reds in particular are | 
| one to evangelize California wines, start- 








imports good bottles, writes definitively 


Wines and Spirits), and, with the late 
Frank Schoonmaker, did more than any- 


ing 40 years ago, when there was not 
too much to evangelize. Says he: “Cal- 
ifornia wines should be proud of their 
origins. California has unique climates, 
unique soil and the talented people to | 
turn good grapes into good wine. In 
time, California will stop trying 
to compete with France and will pro- 
duce wines that are uniquely and quint- 
essentially Californian. They should be 





often overpraised Zinfandels, lack finesse 
and balance. Some, like Heitz Martha’s 


| This argument is made by Alexis Li- 
chine, who makes fine wine in the Médoc, 


great.” 
come ofage. 











Small Sellout Vineyards 


FW ecsuas Europe, where land and climate suitable for noble 
vines are very limited and the great wine estates are 


centuries old, California has a vast amount 
of hospitable acreage and an ever increas- 
ing number of nouveaux wineries. While 
the state has a dozen long-established firms 
that annually produce more than 2 million 
cases (4.5 million gal.) each, some of the 
most interesting wines are being made by 
comparatively small estates that have 
started up in the past two decades. They 
are owned by engineers and airline pilots, 
big businessmen and corporations. Most of 
the bottles shipped by such wineries as 
Stag’s Leap Wine Cellars, Chappellet, San- 
ta Ynez, Burgess, Joseph Swan, Sanford & 
Benedict, J. Lohr, Keenan, Heitz and Cha- 


teau St. Jean are instant sellouts—often at higher prices than 
comparable French, Italian or German vintages. A tasting: 

Sterling Vineyards. One of the biggest of the smallest, 
Coca-Cola-owned Sterling is the largest winery in the US. 
to produce only estate-bottled wines, European style. Opened 
in 1973 on 400 acres in the upper Napa Valley (Napa is In- 
dian for “plenty”), Sterling is best known for its reds, no- 
tably a subtle Cabernet Sauvignon that sells for up to $20 a 
bottle. Under Dutch-born Winemaster Theo Rosenbrand, 
Sterling plans to increase production from 65,000 cases a 
year to 90,000 by 1985, at the same time narrowing its range 
of varietals to concentrate on Cabernet Sauvignon, Merlot, 
Chardonnay and Sauvignon Blanc. Its 1976 Cabernets and 
Pinots Noirs will be released this month, but should be put 
down for at least two years before they are uncorked. Ster- 
ling is probably the only winery in the world where visitors 
board an aerial tramway en route to the sampling room; 
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And Young Bacchus will have 
— Michael Demarest 





they get an intoxicating view of the vine-dappled valley 
below and Mount St. Helena beyond. 

Joseph Phelps Vineyard. A medium-size winery (170 acres) 
with an annual crush of some 45,000 cases, Phelps is known 
for its fruity, aromatic Riesling. Winemaster Walter Schug, 
who came to California from Germany, 
plans to keep production at the present 
level while concentrating on improving 
quality. Joseph Phelps, a Colorado-based 
construction tycoon, planted his first vines 
in 1973 on the slopes of Napa’s Spring Val- 
ley area. The winery is made of lumber 
from century-old railroad bridges; its vine- 
yards range from 200 ft. above sea level to 
660 ft., where mists and cool breezes are 
ideal for noble whites. Phelps also makes 
Cabernet Sauvignon and Merlot, some of 
which are sold under the label Le Fleuron 
at a sensible price (around $5.75). In an- 
other of its several microclimates, at 
Yountville, Phelps grows Gewirztraminer, whose sweetish, 
slightly musky flavor is comparable to the famed white from 
its ancestral vines in Alsace and Germany. Says Schug: “The 
grape comes first. We don’t 
aim for a certain market. 
If you make fine wine, 
there are always people 
who will buy it.” 

Ridge Vineyard. Situat- 


CALIFORNIA 








ed eight miles south of Palo 
Alto in the Santa Cruz 


ZINFANDEL 





Mountains, Ridge owns 
only 50 acres but crushes 
grapes from Napa, Sono- 
ma, San Joaquin and Ama- 
dor counties. Founded in 1959 by a group of Stanford 
electronics engineers, it is a prototype of the so-called 
boutique vineyard: it produces a small quantity, only 25,000 
cases, of well-made, pricy wines. Most are reds, with a 
big, intense Zinfandel the finest and best-known vintage. 
For the Zinfandel, Chief Winemaker Paul Draper, who 
majored in philosophy at Stanford and mastered oenology 
in the vineyards of Burgundy and Chile, seeks grapes 
from older vineyards that give the wine the chewy body 
prized by aficionados. In addition to the well-priced Zin- 
fandels ($4.75 to $9), Ridge produces a dark, full-bodied 
Cabernet that sells for up to $20 under the Montebello 
label. Ridge does not intend to increase its production, 
which now is about equal to that of Bordeaux’s Chateau 
Latour. Says Draper: “We think something is lost when 
you go above, say, 50,000 cases.” 
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TEAR OUT ALONG DOTTED LINE AND TAKE WITH YOU TO YOUR DEALER BEFORE YOU SIGN ON THE DOTTED LINE 


Now that you’ve decided to buy a new GM car or truck: 





ake sure 


the repair plan 





you buy passes 


the “YES” test. 


Say yes to the repair plan that says yes to you — 
General Motors’ Continuous Protection Plan 

For 3 years or 36,000 miles — whichever comes 
first. the GM Plan pays major repair bills for 78 
>omponents of nine major assemblies 

And GM provides a car rental allowance if 
your car becomes inoperative requiring overnigh! 
repair for for any Con. condition covered under the GM new 
vehicle limited warranty — and ofter the warranty 


for failure of any components panne 
There ore othe er important es 
with other plans and we're sure you'll choose GM 
peace of mind 
Take any other plan you ma 






y be considering 


reac it carefully ar Ld lLin its cove rage in the blanks 
on the checklist belov 
We don't think you | find another repair plor 


that even comes ciose 





COMPARE THE GM CONTINUOUS PROTECTION PLAN WITH ANY OTHER REPAIR PLAN 


Other Plans 
Coverage 
(Enter YES or NO) 


GM Continuous 
Protection Pian 
Coverage 


Use this chart to check the coverage 
of any other repair pian 
you may be considering 


Covers up to 78 components 


Major assemblies covered 
Engine 
Transmission 
Front Wheel Drive 
Rear Wheel! Drive 





Steering 

Front Suspension 
Brakes 

Electrical System 
Air Conditioner 


Additional Coverage 
Honored at over 15,000 dealers in the U.S.A 
and Canada 
Rental car allowance for any warranty condition 
requiring overnight repair due to vehicle disablement 


$25 towing allowance for any reason during warranty 
60-Day money-back trial offer 


Don't settle for less 


Continuous 
Protection 





Plan 


Takes care of you as well as your car, light duty truck or van 

















Cinema 








a s 
Gravity Defied 
BEING THERE 

Directed by Hal Ashby 

Screenplay by Jerzy Kosinski 


Bi’ There is a spectacular balancing 
act. For almost two hours, Writer Jer- 
| zy Kosinski, Director Hal Ashby and Star 
| Peter Sellers keep a single, scorchingly 
wilty joke floating miraculously through 
mid-air. Though the joke ultimately 
crashes to earth too early—about 15 min- 
utes before the movie ends—the final let- 


down does not spoil what has gone be- | 


fore. Here is a comedy that valiantly defies 
both gravity and the latest Hollywood 
| fashion. There isn’t a single laugh in Be- 





blank that he could indeed seem to be all 


things to all the people he meets. Peter | 


Sellers’ meticulously controlled perfor- 
mance brings off this seemingly impos- 
sible task; as he proved in Lolita, he is a 
master at adapting the surreal characters 
of modern fiction to the naturalistic de- 
mands of movies. His Chance is sexless, 
affectless and guileless to a fault. His face 
shows no emotion except the beatific, in- 
nocent smile of a moron. His verbal rep- 
ertoire consists only of mild pleasantries, 
polite chuckles and vague homilies about 
gardening. Sellers’ gestures are so specif- 
ic and consistent that Chance never be- 
comes clownish or arch. He is convinc- 
ing enough to make the film’s fantastic 
premise credible; yet he manages to get 
every laugh. 


The characters who mistake the 





Sellers and MacLaine attend Washington cocktail party in Being There 





In the land of the tube, a telegenic idiot has what it takes to be king. 


ing There that owes anything to Animal 
House 

The film is an adaptation of Kosin- 
ski’s 1971 novel. Its hero is Chance, a gar- 
dener, an illiterate and a 30-year shut-in 
whose entire knowledge of life comes from 
watching television. What might happen, 
Kosinski wonders, if such a man were sud- 
denly forced to leave home and become 
a citizen of the real world? The answer 
to that question is Being There's single 
joke: no sooner does Chance venture out 
than he is mistaken for a philosopher, a 
sex symbol and a potential presidential 
candidate. The secret of his success is TV 
Having been nurtured by the medium, 
Chance has all the attributes of a perfect 
TV star; he is bland, nonthreatening and 
always cheery, It is Kosinski’s conceit that 
even a simpleton, if telegenic, has what it 
takes to be king in the land of the tube 

This point is brought home in a se- 
ries of scenes built around the timeless far- 
cical device of mistaken identity. For the 
gag to work repeatedly, the audience must 
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hero’s stupidity for wisdom are also fine- 
ly drawn. Melvyn Douglas and Shirley 
MacLaine, as a dying right-wing indus- 
trialist and his wife, adopt Chance into 
their absurdly grandiose mansion and 
make repeated fools of themselves with- 
out ever losing their charm. Jack War- 
den is at his dryest as a befuddled U.S 
President who mistakes Chance’s non se- 
quiturs for political profundities. Being 
There also features an almost Hogarthian 
selection of minor dupes. During the 
course of his odyssey, Chance manages 
to arouse the admiration or fear of Wash- 
ington hostesses, a gay suitor, the Soviet 
ambassador, the FBI, the CIA and a book 
publisher who offers him a six-figure ad- 
vance. Since Sellers’ Chance, like the ac- 
tor’s Inspector Clouseau, is never aware 
of the chaos he unleashes, the hilarity in- 
creases exponentially. So does the feroc- 


| ity of Kosinski’s attack on television. Un- 


| 


like Paddy Chayefsky’s fatuous Network, 
Being There points up the true danger of 
the medium. Kosinski understands that 


believe that Chance is so completely TV does not make audiences “mad as 





hell” but instead reduces them to docile, 
passive children. If a benign dolt like 
Chance can unwittingly manipulate a na- 
tion of TV watchers, a telegenic villain 
could have a field day 

Director Ashby (Shampoo, Coming 
Home) so well understands Kosinski’s aes- 
thetic that he never has to spell out the 
movie's moral. This exquisitely timed film 
offers endlessly delicate variations on its 


| Single theme. Some scenes are classic 





| who uses the same expression in all her 


When Sellers tries to escape a real-life 
street gang by pushing a button on a re- 
mote-control channel selector, it is a bril- | 
liant exaggeration of the reflex every TV 
viewer uses to tune out reality. When the 
hero ignores MacLaine’s bedroom ad- 
vances to watch a kids’ show, the impact 
of TV on American sexual appetites is re- 
duced to its ultimate absurdity. MacLaine 
is worse off than a football widow—she’s 
a Mister Rogers widow. Like his star, Ash- 
by never reaches to pull off his best mo- 
ments. If anything, he is too refined. With 
a bit more plot and a few accelerations 
in pace, Being There would be as perfect- 
ly realized a satire as Dr. Strangelove 
Even so, it is hard to complain about a 
film whose only flaw is an excess of ar- 
tistic integrity — Frank Rich 


Misadventure 


CUBA 
Directed by Richard Lester 
Screenplay by Charles Wood 








avana on the eve of revolution: Ba- 

tista’s people clinging to their corrupt 
ways; Castro’s men closing in on the cap- 
ital; and Sean Connery, as a soldier of for- 
tune, flying in to try to help the govern- 
ment turn the tide. Sounds lively 

But right away, Connery spies his lost 
love, Brooke Adams. Then and there the 
picture goes blank. As blank as the lady’s 
face, which Director Lester dwells on ob- 
sessively, as if fascinated by an actress 


scenes, Eventually, she leaves Connery 
Her playboy husband (Chris Sarandon) 
womanizes blatantly while she runs the ci- 
gar factory, but she chooses to remain 
loyal to him even after his untimely de- 
mise—untimely because the audience 
would have felt well rid of him long ago. 
Focusing on this listless triangle, Les- 
ter and Screenwriter Wood present as a 
dazzling insight into the smugness of pow- 
er a scene showing Batista absorbed in 





| a Christopher Lee vampire movie as Cas- 


tro moves in for the kill. The decadence 
of Batista’s supporters appears about as 
wild as that of the fast crowd in an 
Ohio country club, while Castro’s rev- 
olutionaries behave like a hirsute Boy 
Scout troop. It is hard to believe that 
this dumb picture is the work of the di- 
rector who did the delicious Three Mus- 
keteers movies — Richard Schickel 
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The Vantage Point 


Where great poate eave | 
low tar meet. 


Great taste once belonged 
only to high tar cigarettes. Not 
any more. The secret? The 
specially designed Vantage filter 
works together with our rich 
‘Flavor Impact’ tobacco blend 
to deliver satisfying flavor in 
every puff. That's Vantage. Low 
tar with a uniquely satisfying 
taste. And that's the point. 





Georges Seurat’s Gravelines Channel, Grand Fort-Philippe, 1890 
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—Art —_ 


Whirling patterns in Paul Signac’s Portrait of Félix Fénéon, 1890 





















fany single art show can be said to have 

saved the life of a financially troubled 
institution, it must be the display called 
“Post-Impressionism,” which opened at 
London’s Royal Academy in November 
and has been running to crowds at £2 a 
head ever since. In the months before the 
show, the Academy was rumored to be in 
such dire fiscal straits that it was going to 
have to sell its most famous possession, the 
Michelangelo Tondo of the Madonna and 
Child. Now it has been ransomed by the 
oldest form of modern art, a fact that is 
rich in historical irony since the Academy 
was the last bastion of “traditional” art to 
hold out against the encroachment of 
modernism. Long after the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York became a going 
concern, Royal Academicians like Sir Al- 
fred Munnings were still rising over their 
port at Academy banquets to denounce 
Cézanne as a fumbler and Van Gogh as a 
crop-eared madman. No doubt their of- 
fended ghosts are gibbering in the court- 
yard at the thought of all of Burlington 
House being turned over to the largest ex- 
hibition of early modern art ever mount- 
ed in Great Britain, with nine Cézannes, 


rats—in all, 428 works by 169 painters, 
from 1880 to the early 1900s. They repre- 
sent the very conception of culture that 
the Royal Academy, when such work was 
first seen in England before World War I, 
believed it was its mission to crush. If any- 
one still doubts that modernism is our 
academy, our official culture, here is the 
ocular proof of it. 

It is right that this show should be held 
in London, since the word post-impres- 





Old Masters of the Modern 


At London's Royal Academy, a giant show of post-impressionism 


13 Van Goghs, 14 Gauguins, twelve Seu- | 


sionism was invented there, and applied | In a blaze of color, a turning hinge. 


to the painting of the 1880s by Roger Fry, 
the English art critic, when he organized 
a sensationally vilified show of Manet, 
Van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, Cézanne and 
others at the Grafton Galleries in 1910. By 
then the painters that Fry’s exhibition en- 
circled were all dead, and his name for 
them was a last resort: he toyed with call- 
ing them “expressionists,” luckily decided 
not to, and at last exclaimed, “Oh, let’s just 
call them post-impressionists; at any rate, 
they came after the impressionists” And 
so the word was born. It described noth- 
ing, but it indicated that after 1880, the 
annus mirabilis that saw the birth of mod- 
ern art, there had been a general reaction 





Edouard Vuillard’s Self-Portrait, 1890 
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against impressionism among younger 
European painters, sometimes even with- 
in the ranks of the impressionists 
themselves. 

The organizers of this Royal Acad- 
emy show, a team of scholars working 
under Art Historian ‘Alan Bowness, have 
treated the period in an even vaguer way 
than Fry. There were retrograde as well 
as advanced currents in 1880s art, and 
many artists recoiled from impressionism, 
or were indifferent to it, instead of trying 
like Gauguin or Van Gogh to push be- 
yond it. They are represented too, to the 
confusion of the term: if post-impression- 
ism means not only Van Gogh’s Arlesian 
canvases, in all their lambent color and 
twisting, linear energies, but also the 
eclectic products of a tonal impressionist 
like Jules Bastien-Lepage, with his soul- 
ful peasant girls in burlap, what can it 
mean? To what imaginable modernist 
context do the many style rétro canvases 
in this show belong—Giovanni Boldini’s 
portrait of Mme. Max, for instance, or Al- 
bert Maignan’s Passage of Fortune, 1895, 
with its gauze-veiled figure of Lady Luck 
bumping on her wheel down the steps of 
the Paris Bourse? In such respects, the 
show will do much to replace the “he- 


roic” image of early modernism—the in- | 
transigents battling the Academy—with | 


a cozier picture, in which pompier and 
avant-garde share the common ground of 





being figurative, of supplying comprehen- | 


sible images to a public bored or intim- 
idated by abstract art. 

On the other hand, so wide a cast has 
its advantages. All art has a context in 
other: art, and the advanced painting of 
the 1880s was no exception. Thus, to take 
only one example, one’s understanding of 
the motives of the Pont-Aven painters, 
Paul Gauguin and the artists who gath- 
ered around him in Brittany—Emile Ber- 
nard, Maurice Denis, Paul Sérusier and 
others—can only be enriched by seeing 
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| how 


Ow their more traditional contem- 
poraries dealt with the same subjects 
of Breton life. Brittany pervaded the 
salons of the 1880s. Its landscape of 
tight villages, stony shorelines, near 
primitive Christian rituals and crude 
effigies was visited by artist after art- 
ist, in the hope of finding not only 
good local color for genre scenes but 
plenty of metaphysical symbolism as 
well. “Atheist that I was,” Bernard 
wrote of Brittany, “it made of me a 
saint. It was this Gothic Brittany 
which initiated me in art and God.” 
And one can judge the intensity of 
the Nabis’ desire for a new sort of pic- 
torial symbolism by seeing Bernard’s, 
Sérusier’s or Gauguin’s Pont-Aven 
paintings against the more ordinary 
folklorique images by now forgotten 
academicians like Emile Vernier or 
Alfred Guillou. Never before had 
French art experienced such a plague 
of nuns and innocent provincial vir- 
gins. The trend was neatly parodied 
by a journalist, Alphonse Allais, who 
in 1883 exhibited a perfectly blank 
sheet of white paper with the title 
First Communion of Anemic Young 
Girls in the Snow. 

What was the anti-impressionist 
reaction of the 1880s all about? Part- 
ly, subject matter, the issue of what 
painting could express. Impression- 
ism had been the art of the bourgeois par- 
adise, naturalism unmodulated by idea. It 
had no content beyond the “view” (““Mo- 
net is only an eye,” Cézanne said, “but 
good God, what an eye!”), no governing 
system of imagery, no symbols. To young- 
er artists, it therefore seemed lax and un- 
ambitious. They wanted to return paint- 
ing to a more demanding kind of diction 
—exemplary and grand, like the art _ 
of the museums. All manner of stylis- | 
tic sources fed into their project: the 
abstracted allegories of Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, for instance, gave some cues 
to Gauguin, as did the formal outlin- 
ing of Japanese cloisonné enamel: 
that bluish bounding line was the di- ] 
ametric opposite of impressionist 
blur and pulsation. The swirling ab- § 
stract patterns in the background of 
Paul Signac’s portrait of Critic Félix 
Fénéon—with its long portmanteau 
title, Against the Enamel of a Back- 
ground Rhythmic with Beats and An- 
gles, Tones and Colors, Portrait of M. 
Félix Fénéon in 1890—may have be- 
gun as a tiny detail of a kimono de- 
sign in a Japanese print. 











t all points the emphasis was on 

Style, on the inherent artificiality 
of art, its inability to be confused with 
nature, and its newly declared aim, in 
Fénéon’s words, of “decorating a rig- 
id, rectangular surface.” Others, like 
Maurice Denis, wanted to restore art 
to the primacy as religious utterance 








Seneuaily freed in Gauguin’s Annah the Javanese, 1893 


progress, was built—‘‘we are a group of 
young people, devotees of the symbol, mis- 
understood by a world which mocks us 
Mystics! Lord, I pray you, may our reign 
come!” The desire for coherent symbols 
—religious, mystical, anything but politi- 
cal—was as important a part of the early 
modernist program as the desire to purify 
art to flat patches of color on a flat surface. 


that it had enjoyed before the deluge Ne 5 . 
of 1789: “Lord,” Denis exclaimed : 
in his diary in 1889—the year the Color as caricature in Paul Sérusier’s The Talisman, 1888 


representation, but rather “a transposi- 





2 Gauguin wanted to make vast allego- 
4 ries of human fate; Edvard Munch, in 
8 Norway, elaborated an entire struc- 
ture of symbolism to describe the 
ginner world that Freud, in the 1890s, | 
was beginning to approach through 
clinical means. Even styles that now 
seem symbolically neutral could be 
charged with unexpected meanings. 


None one would think, could 
be addressed more purely to the 
eye than Seurat’s divisionism, his way 
of analytically representing color and 
light by means of dots of pure pig- 
ment, stippled closely together. In 
front of a painting like The Gravelines 
Channel, Grand Fort-Philippe, 1890, 
one.is conscious of nothing but the 
field of infinite nuances, the chalky 
light of the marine estuary, the art- 
ist’s utter absorption in vision itself: 
this is one of the most exquisite pae- 
ans to the discriminatory power of 
the human eye ever to be set on can- 
vas, far away, one would suppose, 
from the world of social affairs. And 
yet, thanks partly to the anarchist 
opinions of Seurat’s disciple Paul Si- 
gnac, and largely to the socialist con- 
victions of Italian artists, divisionism 
as a style became a hallmark of rad- 
ical opinion in Italy, the vehicle, not 
of pure nuance, but of huge political 
allegories like Giuseppe Pellizza’s The 
Fourth Estate, 1901. 

The show is rich in souvenirs and ep- 
igrams of the modernist imagination, Sé- | 
rusier’s little Talisman of 1888, for in- | 
stance, with its plain flat patches of color | 
that demonstrated so vividly to Denis 
and Bonnard that art should not be mere 


tion, a caricature, the passionate 
equivalent of an experienced sen- 
sation”; or the 1890 self-portrait by 
Edouard Vuillard, done in brilliant 
polemical] slabs of nonnaturalist col- 
or. But it is to the great paintings | 
at the center of the exhibition that 
one returns, those hinges upon which 
art swung from the 19th century 
into the 20th, disclosing a new am- 
plitude of color and form as it turned. 
Rarely does one get a chance to see 
a wall of Gauguins like the one in 
the Royal Academy, and the late 
paintings, such as Annah the Ja- 
vanese, 1893, make one realize how 
complete was the liberation of feel- 
ing that went with the unfettering 
of post-impressionist color. The 
stocky, compact little body looks cu- 
riously unsensuous, at least by the 
conventions that Ingres or his salon 
followers would have recognized, but 
it is color that turns it into the epit- 
ome of carnality: the deep lunar blue 
of the chair enthroning the shadowed 
flesh, the sudden blaze of yellow on 
8 the floor. In such paintings, the world 
is re-formed entirely in terms of col- 
or. The way to Matisse and the 
Fauves is open. A new era has 

















| Eiffel Tower, symbol of materialist 


Tight villages, Japanese outlines and an excess of nuns. 


begun. — Robert Hughes 
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He always was an author- 
| itarian film director and, on 
television, an acerbic mystery- 
show host. But advancing age 
has banked some of the old 
fire, and at 80, Sir Alfred Hitch- 
cock is likely to be, as Chau- 
cer put it, “a verray parfit gen- 
til knight.” Hitchcock’s name 
as Knight Commander of the 
British Empire appeared on 
Queen Elizabeth Il’s New Year's 
honors list, the only show-biz 
personality knighted this year 
Fittingly, he received formal 
notification of the honor at a 
ceremony in the commissary 
at Universal City Studios 
Why, Hitchcock was asked, 
had it taken so long for Brit- 
ain to honor such a distin- 
guished son? Quipped Sir 
Hitch: “I suppose it was a mat- 
ter of carelessness.” 


Given the choice, what 
dedicated runner would not 
prefer Adidas shoes to a fun- 
ny hat on New Year's Eve, and 
water to champagne? That’s 
why the midnight stroke of 
1980 was also the signal for 
1,648 runners to sprint away on 
an 8-km race through New 
York City’s Central Park. Not 
Surprisingly, the leader who 
cut the floodlit tape in 23 min 
15 sec. was Speedster Bill Rodg- 

| ers, who has won his home 
town’s Boston Marathon three 
times and the five-borough 
New York Marathon four 
Said he: “If you’ve got 1,600 
people running with you, it’s a 
real good time.” 








a 

Afler ten years, it has be- 
come a capital custom: the 
turn-of-the-year list of what's 
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In and what’s Out, compiled 


Alfred Hitchcock, new K.B_E. ina “parfit gentil” mood 


| by Washington Post Fashion 


Editor Nina S. Hyde. Among this 
year’s Ins: plain white sheets, 


Mickey Mouse, new rock, Judith | 


Krantz, squash, grapefruit juice, 
Jessica Savitch, bright pink lip- 
stick, Oxford shirts, marriage, 
Paddington Bear, diaphragms, 
Ansel Adams, cone-heel shoes, 
Meryl Streep, cotton undies, gay 
waiters, wood-burning stoves, 
Bruce Springsteen and brown 
eye shadow. Out: living togeth- 
er, Billy Joel, disco, blue eye 
shadow, Elvis Costello, the Pill, 
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Marathoner Bill Rodgers crossing the finish line on New Year's night 
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Parks with 1979 Queen Kylene Barker on his anniversary 


basketball, Diane Keaton, stilet- 
to heels, Irving Wallace, T shirts, 
crock pots, Snoopy, cowboy 
boots, Jane Pauley, nylon un- 
dies, open shirts and Mork. 

















“Theeeeere she is, Miss 
Ameeeerica.”’ It won't be quite 
the same any more. Bert Parks, 
65, for 25 years the mellow 
master of ceremonies whose 
rendition of that unguent bal- 
lad had become something of 
a late-summer tradition, has 
not been invited back for 
1980's Miss America contest 
Parks took the news hard: “I 
never thought they'd pull a 
trick like this. It’s a little shab- 
by, isn’t it?” No reason was 
given for his ouster, nor was 
a successor announced. Some 
names have been dropped 
such as those of Entertainer 
John Davidson, 38, as sincere as 
Bert but far younger, and Sing- 
er Mac Davis, 37 


On the Record 


Olivia de Havilland, 63, only star 
of the 1939 epic Gone With the 
Wind who is still living: “I 
think there is a great deal to 
be said for survivors, since I ap- 
pear to be one.” 


Fred Friendly, media critic and 
former CBS News president, on 
TV programming: “The news 
is the one thing networks can 
point to with pride. Everything 
else they do is crap, and they 
know it.” 

ere 
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Etna brings your attention 
to the inadequacy of 
home insurance. 


Before a thief does. 


Most homeowners policies don’t pay you enough to 















replace the personal property they insure. 
The color TV in our picture cost $350 when new, yet a ie 
most policies would give the owners only $150 for it today — en j 


about enough for a new black-and-white set. 

Etna’s new Homeowners Contents Replacement Cost 
Coverage would give them a brand new colorTV— about 
$450 — because it replaces old contents for new up to 400% = 
of their actual cash value. 

If that doesn’t make you appreciate our new insurance 
coverage, do what your present policy would do. Depreciate 
all the contents of your home by 10%. For every year 
you've owned them. Gulp! 

(Obviously, some contents depreciate faster than 
others but 10% is a good guide.) 

You'll find the additional amount that 
Etna's new coverage pays can add up to 
thousands more. But it costs only a little 
more. 

And #tna’s Homeowners Contents 
Replacement Cost Coverage applies whether 
you lose a few contents through theft, all of 
them through fire or for any other risk your 
personal property is insured for. 

You'll find the address of your nearest 
Agent in the Yellow Pages under Etna Life& umm 
Casualty. 

Look it up before a thief looks up your address. 


Not available in all states. Subject to deductibles 
Most homeowners insurance 
would give you the TV's 
depreciated value. Etna would 
4 give you a new TV. 


LIFE & CASUALTY The tna Casualty and Surety Company. The Standard Fire Insurance Company. Etna Casualty and Surety Company of Illinois 
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all mysteries. They are connected to 
reality like funny bone to shoulder bone, 
insidiously subverting the official versions 
of history. Gore Vidal's Burr, for instance, 
and—more inventively—Nicholas Mey- 
er’s The Seven-Per-Cent Solution plausibly 
combine wit, suspense, speculation and 
scholarship. Novels like these not only in- 
duce insomnia but are also hallucinogen- 
ic, tingeing with fantasy the reader’s re- 
membrance of known fact. 

For example: since Lincoln’s assassi- 
nation 115 years ago, scores of books have 
been written about the conspiracy and the 
characters surrounding it. None has dis- 
pelled the legend that the man who was 
tried and hanged for the crime, Actor 
John Wilkes Booth, was not the real mur- 
derer. The Cosgrove Report by G.J.A. 
O'Toole (Rawson, Wade; 424 pages; 
$12.95), though fictional, makes the 
Strongest case yet that Booth escaped. 
This is not an easy task: the actor had 
one of the most familiar faces of his day. 
And yet... 

The novel purports to be “the Private 
Inquiry of a Pinkerton Detective into the 
Death of President Lincoln,” as edited 
and verified in recent years by another 
private investigator, Michael Croft, Col- 
onel, U.S. Army (ret.). The Pinkerton 
man, a Jules Vernian character named 
Nicholas Cosgrove, has been retained by 
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H istorical thrillers are the meatiest of 


Blending Fantasy with Fact 


Tracking Lincoln's murderer, Edward’s jewels and other prey 


Secretary of War Edwin Stanton to in- 
vestigate rumors of Booth’s survival, three 
years after the murder. The Pink soon 
finds that the coffin in which J.W. Booth 
has been interred is empty. He also finds 
that Washington City, as it was then 
called, is a nest of intrigue and calumny. 
Even the greatest names are not free of 
suspicion. Cosgrove, posing as a salesman 
of a potent potion called Hostetter Bit- 
ters, works out of a safe house on K Street. 






























resident Andrew Johnson, who had 

been Lincoln’s Veep, is scurrilously 
rumored to have been privy to the con- 
spiracy—and is facing impeachment over 
his “soft” policy toward the defeated 
South. Secretary Stanton is widely be- 
lieved to have been implicated in the mur- 
der. So is General Ulysses S. Grant, by 
now a leading contender for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the presidency. Pol- 
itics aside, there are strong inducements 
for those involved to claim that the real 
Booth had been run to ground: not least, 
the $50,000 War Department reward for 
his capture. It is up to Cosgrove, largely 
on his own, to trace the actual circum- 
stances of Lincoln's assassination, Booth’s 
escape and supposed death after a twelve- 
day hunt, and the mysterious burial. The 
Pinkerton man, a former Union spy, 
leaves no headstone unturned tracking 
the actor, a onetime Confederate agent. 

















It is a harrowing assignment, leading him 
to prod such sacred cows as Robber Bar- 
on Jay Gould and General Lafayette C. 
Baker, Lincoln’s spymaster. By carriage, 
train, boat and balloon, Cosgrove stum- 
bles on one denouement after another 
—though the last and most dramatic is 
supplied by Colonel Croft. 

Novelist George O'Toole, a former 
CIA Official and author of An Agent on the 
Other Side, follows sleuth and Booth with 
verve, humor and impressive scholarship. 
As he points out, “In the century that has 
passed since one of the most important 
single events in American history, not a 
single book written about it, traditionalist 
or revisionist, can be relied upon to be ac- 
curate, even as to details that should not 
be controversial, and which don’t seem 
to have any sinister meaning.” For lovers 
of the Learned Footnote, this may be one 
of the most edifying thrillers in years. 

Even closer to history, and almost as 
footnoteworthy, is Robert Perrin’s Jewels 
(Stein & Day; 269 pages; $9.95), a re- 
creation of one of the century’s greatest 
unsolved heists. To the vast displeasure 
of King Edward VII, to whom they be- 
longed, the so-called Irish Crown Jewels 
vanished in 1907 from a safe in Dublin 
Castle, never to be recovered, The crown- 
ing insult was that the investigation 
threatened to embrangle Edward’s broth- 
er-in-law, the playboy Duke of Argyll, in 
a homosexual scandal. As a result, the 
friends of Edward VII “perpetrated a cov- 
er-up that makes the Watergate Affair ap- 
pear the work of backward children.” 

The plot, as Scotland Yard quickly 
discovered, was devised by a pair of dash- 
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In 1955, when Vickie Getz was 10 
months old, American founded the 
industry's first training school for 
professional flight attendants. 

It’s a school where more than two 
hundred thousand people apply each 
year. (Less than one-half of one 
percent are finally accepted.) 


eee 


Doing what we do best 


It’s a school where students are 
taught to make your flights safe and 
enjoyable. (They already know how 
to be nice.) 

And it's a school whose graduates 
neverstop learning. (They regularly 
study new procedures and review 
old ones.) 


\ 


“The way people feel 
- depends on the way they 
- feel about me:”’ 


Victoria Getz, Flight Attendant 





It takes a special kind of training 
to be an American Airlines Flight 
Attendant. And a very special kind 
of person 

It takes the best people to make 
the bestairline. Vickie Getz is one of 
them, and we thought you'd like to 
meet her. 
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gold rum 
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That's the reaction th ts made 
Puerto Rican Gold Rum « 


fastest growing liquors it 
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oday. It's the smootn a 


1a1ans 


Rum with sod: 


ginger ale on the rocks. The 





first sip will amaze you 


will con 





yne of the 


if you're still drinking pene because you haven't 


asted gold rum & soda. 


Make sure the rum is Puerto 
Rican. The people of Puerto Ric 
eee 


have been making rum for almost 


1aedication I 





PUERTO RICAN RUMS 


Aced for smoothness and taste. 





Books 


ing rascals who had first met during the 
Boer War. Captain Richard Howard 
Gorges, a raffish cavalry hero, was 
drummed out of his regiment for consort 
ing with a Malay boy, and later joined 
the Royal Irish Regiment. His partner 
was Frank Shackleton, younger brother 
of Sir Ernest, the South Pole explorer 
Frank tried desperately to float a get-rich 
scheme in Mexico. Shackleton also held 
an honorary post in Dublin Castle, where 
he became a protégé of Sir Arthur Vic 
ars, fuss-budget guardian of the Hibernian 
sparklers. Between all-male orgies in the 
castle and AC-DC frolics at the maison 
of one Daisy Newman, the cash-strapped 
Englishmen cooked up a seemingly im- 
possible scheme to spirit the gems to the 
Continent. There they were disassembled 
and recut. Another footnote: some of the 
stones could have been unwittingly reac- 
quired by the royal family. Queen Eliz- 
abeth often wears a magnificent brooch 
containing at least a dozen white Brazil- 
ian diamonds that might once have be- 
longed to her great-grandpa 


Peery. to Author Perrin, a BBC jour- 
nalist, only two minor characters in 
the book are fictional. His narrative, cov- 
ering a 21-year span, captures the pe 
riod with irony, authority and zest. Save 
for the delicious Daisy Newman, who 
used her loot to settle into suburban do 
mesticity, virtually everyone who was 
directly or indirectly involved in the Ed- 
wardian caper came to a sad end, de- 
spite a noble battle by Sir Arthur Vicars 





Lincolnologist G.J.A. O'Toole 
In the footsteps of sleuth and Booth 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 





Catch any- 
thing with only 
two lenses. 
Vivitar A 
makes 
SLR pho- : 
~~ 


iColele-Te)aly B- 
even Cz ome) 


ee, 5 
simpler. —— 
ight liga emo pa 
two lenses 
N[olUMer- la e-Jalele) a -> ell (ale | 
pictures in practically any 
eave) Cole] e=|e)alom-tibr-ltlelam 

The one lens is a Vivitar 
70-150mm telephoto 
zoom. It makes subjects 
appear up to three times closer 
than a normal lens and is ideal 
Lo}ml olcr-lUl (0 Muar lib le-1 mele lgte-li (Mel 
wherever you want a big image 
but can't get close. The unique 
Matched Multiplier™ accessory 
slips on the 70-150mm lens and 
doubles the zoom power so dis- 
tant objects appear up to six times 
closer than normal. That’s what 
you need for sports action shots, 
wildlife and super close-ups. 

The other lens is the exact op- 
posite. It's a Vivitar 28mm wide- 


SS aad 


72K R, 
rat 


SS 


Sarion \ 


i ™~ 


BE- or anal Nol0mer-lahe|ce)e) 


angle lens, so 


it in your pocket. Ideal 

in a tight spot where 
“you can't back up, or a 
great scenic pano- 
rama, or a “grabshot” 
on the street where you 
can pre-focus so every- 
Lallate igelanie- Mi-1 (21-1 ©) 
infinity is in focus. 

Buy these two superb 
Vivitar lenses and 
you're ready for practi- 
for-1|\Var- Lava o)ale) Cole ie-lelal ier 
opportunity. Vivitar has 
put the same innovation 
FlaleMe-\ilelar-lmelacelalemalom- My yale) (= 
line of lenses and electronic flash. 
Find out for yourself why 
tale) a lcrele[=t-1e)(- Me) Mn Mel 7al=1 6) 
have made Vivitar the best-selling 
name in lenses and flash 


Vivitar 


Best-selling name in 


lenses and Mash. 


VIVITAR 
LENSES CLICK 
WITH CANON OWNERS. 


with Nikon, Minolta, Pentax and Olympus owners too. 








Survivalist Charles Fox 
Cope ts a town where ne 


»onNe can 


to clear his name. Indeed, his cause be- 
came so famous that a relative of Vic- 
ars, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, offered at 
one point to join the fray. Alas, his offer 


was refused, and Sherlock Holmes moved 





on to lesser crimes 
In time and aphy, Cope, Idaho 
is about as far as Ang can get from Lin 





geogr 


colnian Washington or Edwardian Ire 
land. But The Nob le Enemy (Doubleday 
384 pages; $12.50), set in that no-horse 


town, Is also about death, deceit, love and 
survival. Charles Fox's novel adds 

haunting, imaginative denouement to a 
news story from the Rockies in the 1960s 


a is an ironic name for the town ir 
which almost no one can. Certainly 
Rick Coulter, the callow, phenome 
endowed local lothario, cannot. Nor 











the enraged husbands and parents of his 
inamoratas. Nor can the bumbling posse 
that sets out to find a feuding quartet 

Coulter, his buddy Mike Arizo, a cuck- 
olded husband and his companion 

trapped in the snowbound Rockies 
Friend and foe are united, bind each oth 
ers wounds, curse as would-be rescuers 
ind naware of their 
piteous fires and cries Af ter 41 days in the 
mountains, only Coulter survives. He be 
comes an instant hero, on 60 Minutes, in 
LIFE and in the town. Gradually, the ole 
mountain boys begin to suspect what the 
reader already knows: the angry husband 
and his companion have been shot by 
Coulter. The engaging Mike Arizo has 
been left to die by the lecher. And the vig 
ilantes begin to form. Wounded after a 
cruel snowmobile chase, Coulter has to 
face betrayal by the loving woman whose 
husband he killed. He manages to escape 
in a truck bound for California, where his 


pass Over and a 








talents may be more appreciated 
Fox, 39, an English 
nian, writes in a fashion reminiscent of 


-educated Califor 
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Van Tilburg Clark. His passages about 
the Mountain West and its mores, unfor- 
giving nature, the meanness of small-town 
men, the sagacity of an oldtime sheriff, 
the vulnerability of neglected women, are 
powerful and occasionally lyrical. De- 
scribing the half-dead survivors, he writes: 
“After a while, the thin sound of two men 
singing poorly came from a shadow 
thrown by the moon on a canted field of 
snow, a thin sound rising up into the 
mountains that jostled 
around them. They sang to obscure this 
awful scale of time; they sang to obscure 
their fear; they sang in defiance; they sang 
to be worthy of love; they sang until they 
could sing no more.” The town’s sole mo- 
tel is called the Ho-Hum. It is a term that 
will never be applied to this memorable 
first novel. — Michael Demarest 
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Editors’ Choice 


FICTION: A Married Man, Piers Paul 
Read @ Old Love, Isaac Bashevis 
Singer @ On the Edge of the Cliff, 
V.S. Pritchett @ Shikasta, Doris 
Lessing @ Smiley's People, John le 
Carré e The Executioner’s Song, 
Norman Mailer e The Ghost Writer, 
Philip Roth 


NONFICTION: Charmed Lives, Michael 
Korda @ J.M. Barrie & the Lost Boys, 
Andrew Birkin @ The Duke of 
Deception, Geoffrey Wolffe The 
Falcon and the Snowman, Robert 
Lindsey @ The Right Stuff, Tom 
Wolfe e The Russian Empire, Chloe 
Obolensky @ White House Years, 
Henry Kissinger 





Best Sellers 


FICTION 

Memories of Another Day, 
Robbins (3 last week) 
Smiley's People, Le Carré (6) 
Jailbird, Vonnegut (1) 
Triple, Follett (2) 

The Establishment, Fast (5) 
The Last Enchantment, 
Stewart (4) 

Sophie's Choice, Styron (9) 
Top of the Hill, Shaw 

The Executioner’s Song, Mailer (8) 
Portraits, Freeman 


NONFICTION 

The Brethren, Woodward & 
Armstrong 

Aunt Erma’s Cope Book, 
Bombeck (1) 

White House Years, Kissinger (2) 
4. James Herriot’s Yorkshire, 
Herriot (4) 

Cruel Shoes, Martin G) 
Serpentine, Thompson (3) 

The Complete Scarsdale Medical 
Diet, Tarnower & Baker (7) 

How to Prosper During the 
Coming Bad Years, Ruff (8) 

The Right Stuff, Wolfe 6) 

10. Restoring the American Dream, 
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"THESE FILES ARE FULL OF 
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“In a room at Christian YOUR HELP You needn't send 
Children’s Fund head- any money now. First 
quarters, there are FALE learn more about 
file cabinets that look the child who needs you. 


like any other file cabinets. Until you 
look inside. These files are full of 
children. Children with no one to care 
for them. 

“Unless someone, like you, will help. 

“There are children like little Angela. 
Her health is poor, but her family can't 
afford a doctor. And Rapson. He suffers 
from severe malnutrition. And Sn, who 
rarely eats anything but rice and corn. 

“These poor children have known 
more suffering and want in their short 
lifetimes than you or I will ever know. 
But you can help change that. You can 
become a sponsor through Christian 
Children’s Fund” 

For $15 a month—just 50¢ a day — 
you can help give one of these children 
warm, nourishing meals, medical 
attention, the chance to go to school, or 
whatever the child needs most to live 
a healthy, productive life. 


FOR THE LOVE OF A HUNGRY €H 


Dr. Verent J. Mills 


Please send my information going. today 
OI want to learn more about the c 


Name 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc., Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 
1 wish to sponsor a © boy O girl. 0 Choose any child who needs help. 


id assigned to me. If | accept the child, I'll send 
my first sponsorship payment of $15 within 10 days. Or I'll return the photograph 

and other material so you can ask someone else to help 

O I prefer to send my first payment now, and | enclose my first monthly payment of $15 
© I cannot sponsor a child now but would like to contnbute $__ 


Just send in the coupon. Christian 
Children’s Fund will send you a child’s 
photograph and tell you about the 
child’s way of life. The child’s age, 
interests and family background. We'll 
also tell you how this child can be 
helped, and give you details on how 
you can write to him and share a very 
special part of his life. 

After you find out more about the 
child and Christian Children’s Fund, 
then you can decide if you want to 
become a sponsor. Simply send in your 
first monthly check or money order 
for $15 within 10 days. 

Please take this opportunity 
to open your heart 
to a child who needs 
you. And receive 
something very 
special in return. 

Love. 







NTIM12 





Address 





City 


State 


— 





Member of American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc 
Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians: Write 1407 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontano M4T 1Y8 
Statement of income and expenses available on request 


— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
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Help the 
U.S. Ski Team 
bring home 
the Gold. 


There’s one thing standing be- 
tween the U.S. Ski Team and a 
Gold Medal at the Olympics: money. 

Our Alpine and Nordic teams 
are not subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Team members invest years 
of their lives training to win. Now 
they need your help. Please send 
your tax-deductible donations tothe 
U.S. Ski Educational Foundation, 
Box 100 M, Park City, Utah 84060. 


Thanks. US 


“jit 
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Sounds for a Winter Night 








Mozart: The Six Viola Quintets (Juil- 
| liard Quartet with John Graham, sec- 
| ond viola, Columbia; 3 LPs). The best 
complete set of these masterpieces since 
the recording by the Budapest Quartet 
with Walter Trampler. The playing is 
supple and urgent, fully equal to the sym- 
phonic sweep of the great C major quin- 
tet as well as the tragic stoicism of the 
G minor. What it sometimes misses is 
the mystery of Mozart’s luminous, god- 
like simplicity. But then that is the qual- 
ity in Mozart that Artur Schnabel de- 
scribed as “too easy for children and 
too difficult for artists.” 

Strauss: Four Last Songs; Orchestral 
Songs (Soprano Kiri Te Kanawa, London 
Symphony Orchestra, Andrew Davis con- 
ductor, Columbia). The early items in- 
cluded here were written in the 1890s; the 
famous Four Last Songs, incredibly, date 
from half a century later, in 1948, when 
the 84-year-old Strauss roused himself to 
compose shimmering valedictories to na- 
ture, life and in effect to the 19th cen- 
tury. Te Kanawa’s singing, with its 
creamy tones and long, effortlessly soar- 
ing phrases, is simply ravishing. 

Beethoven: The Five Middle Quartets 
(Cleveland Quartet, RCA; 4 LPs). As if 
to mark its artistic coming of age, this ten- 
year-old group is moving impressively 
through that phonographic rite of passage 
for string quartets, a Beethoven cycle. The 
dramatic works in this installment burst 
the molds of classicism and prepare the 
way for the somber spirituality of the last 
quartets. The performances—strong and 
probing—capture the paradox of the 
quartet form: a cohesive ensemble but 
seemingly spontaneous individual voices. 

Barték: Piano Concertos Nos. 1 and 2 
(Maurizio Pollini, Chicago Symphony, 
Claudio Abbado conductor, Deutsche 
Grammophon). Pollini has had a banner 
year on disc, issuing fine performances of 
a staple of the repertory (Beethoven's 


Mozart The Six Viole Quintets The Juilliord Quartet 








A sampler of classical LPs to keep the stereo glowing 











Black Forest Bluegrass 


Third Concerto) as well as an avant-garde 
experiment (Luigi Nono’s .. . sofferte onde 
serene ...). This set—modernist but 
accessible—falls happily in-between. 
Bartok’s angular octaves and Hungarian 
folk rhythms tempt many pianists to turn 
into percussionists. Pollini achieves a bit- 
ing authority without ever banging. 

Johann Christian Bach: Six Symphonies, 
Op. 3 (Academy of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, Neville Marriner conductor, Phil- 
ips). Marriner has made more than 200 
recordings with this London chamber or- 
chestra, most of them in the pre-1800 rep- 
ertory and quite a few of them models of 
punctilious, shapely interpretation. Never 
more so than here. These modest works 
by Bach’s youngest son are lively, eco- 
nomical and flowering with the charm of 
a style that is well along the path leading 
from his august father to Mozart. 

Berlioz: Béatrice et Bénédict (Mezzo Ja- 
net Baker, Tenor Robert Tear, Soprano 
Christiane Eda-Pierre, John Alldis Choir, 
London Symphony Orchestra, Colin Da- 
vis conductor, Philips; 2 LPs). In his final 
work, the ailing Berlioz took Shake- 
speare’s Much Ado About Nothing and 
made it into his own Tempest, a blend of 
wit, ardor and gentle sadness bathed in 
the amber light of a late Parisian after- 
noon. The opera may be better heard than 
seen, since its extended passages of 
French dialogue make it problematical to 
stage; certainly it is a pleasure in this 
buoyant, graceful version by Davis, with 
Baker as a captivating Béatrice. 

Bach: Magnificat. Stravinsky: Symphony 
of Psalms (Deutsche Oper Chorus, Berlin 
Philharmonic, Herbert von Karajan con- 
ductor, Deutsche Grammophon). This is 
an apt pairing: a monument of the Ba- 
roque and a modern masterpiece whose li- 
turgical austerity looks back to precedents 
in the Baroque and earlier. Karajan’s 
Bach, velvety and well turnec, may not 
be for purists, but the Stravinsky seems 
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WE WILL 
BECAUSE WE 


MUST 


Judaism demands that we ask not only “What can man do?” but also “What is man, and what can man be?” Teaching always in this spirit, Yeshiva University 
has been serving the nation and the Jewish community for 93 years. The University operates with a special kind of power —— The power of an ancient 
tradition: Judaism's 3,500-year history and culture that have long ennobled mankind 
—— The power of modern learning: the Humanities . . . Science . . 
Medicine... Law... Social Work. . . Psychology . . . that enrich our lives 
today. —— The power of a great idea: the meee synthesis of the 
ancient tradition and modern 
learning. On December 9, 1979, 
at our 55th annual dinner, we 
initiated the Century Campaign— 
our resolve to raise $100,000,000 for our 
hundredth birthday in 1986. In this era of inflation, 
uncertainty, and difficulty for most educational 
institutions, we turn to the entire community for 
support. We need the power of your commitment, \ 
cooperation, and contributions to enhance 
our teaching and research. Help us celebrate our 
century birthday. Tell us that you're with us. 
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IMPROVE YOUR 
STATION IN LIFE. 


it comes to great-sounding receivers, serious music lovers tune 

NAN alia accesitane malta Galli csoMtat (cenit relate 

and unsurpassed AKAI quality. See the new AKAI receivers today, or 
write AKAI America, Ltd., PO. Box 6010, Compton, CA 90224 


FOR THE SHOW. 
YOU COME BACK FOR | 
E FOOD. 


What a show! The stage is your own hibachi 
table. The stars: carefully selected fillets and 
sirloins, fresh tender chicken, plump shrimp 
and succulent scallops. 
The Master of Ceremonies? Your chef. Who 
slices, dices, spices, seasons 
and sizzles your favorite foods 
into mouth-watering morsels 
According to a one thousand 
year old Japanese recipe. 
Ar Benihana, the show always 
wins your applause. Bur it's the 
food that gets all rhe encores 


BEIMHANA of TOKYO 








Chicago: 166 East Superior Street 664-9643 / 
Lincolnshire: Rr. 22 at Milwaukee Ave. 634-0670 
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just right, with its tart syncopations danc- 
ing beneath a lustrous choral hymn of 
praise. 

Mozart: Don Giovanni (Baritone 
Bernd Weikl and Bass-Baritone Gabriel 
Bacquier, Sopranos Margaret Price and 
Sylvia Sass, London Opera Chorus, 
London Philharmonic, Sir Georg Solti 
conductor, London; 4 LPs). “Summer 
lightning made audible” was Shaw's 
metaphor for this miraculous score, 
and it serves well to describe Solti’s 
performance—swift, dramatic, deft 
The tragic hints in the work are sys- 
tematically underplayed; the elegant 
comic surface remains unbroken. Colin 
Davis’ 1974 recording, with its darker 
moods and more muscular texture, still 
provides a compelling alternative reading 
But the splendid cast and Solti’s con- 
ducting make this set at least the equal 
of any now available. 

P.D.Q. Bach: Black Forest Bluegrass 
(Vanguard). Composer Peter Schickele’s 
latest burlesque features Blaues Gras, 
a hilarious collision between a stately 
18th century cantata and some mean 
pickin’ and strummin’. It just shows what 


Spike Jones could have done if he had 
gone to Juilliard 





Busoni: The Six Sonatinas for Piano 
(Paul Jacobs, Nonesuch). Frederick Rzew- 
ski: Song and Dance. John Harbison: The Flow- 
er-Fed Buffaloes (Speculum Musicae, John 
Harbison conductor, Nonesuch). These 
two discs exemplify the fare that tiny, en- 
terprising Nonesuch has been putting out 
for 15 years, a mixture of the unhack- 
neyed traditional and the contemporary. 
The Rzewski-Harbison set—fresh, inter- 
esting chamber works by two Americans 


in their 40s—is the latest in a long line of | 


contemporary composers on the label, in- | 


cluding Elliott Carter, Morton Subotnik 
and George Crumb. Last month None- 
such’s guiding spirit, Teresa Sterne, was 
dismissed and its future sessions canceled 


by the parent company, Elektra/Asylum | 


| (owned in turn by Warner Communica- 


tions). Ominously, it now appears that 
many worthy scores may go unrecorded | 


if the label is in the grip of those to 
whom the real score 
sheet. — Christopher Porterfield | 


is the balance | 
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messages. Singer leads the way because Singer put more practicality into 
sound/slide projectors. Singer audiovisual dealers back that leadership 
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on sound/slide economy with Caramate efficiency, and our free 

booklet, “Your Slide Show And How To Produce It.” 
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DOING IT EFFICIENTLY IS PRACTICALLY A MIRACLE. 


that moves so many to do so much so well 


An incredible number of Americans every year 

volunteer their time and skills to make is bigger still. 

United Way a success. - Thanks, America, for your generosity, 
The numbers are big, but the spirit Nz your support, and your genius for efficiency. 


United Way 


Thanks to you. it works. For all of us 
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Good nights cost less 
at Days Inns. 


You'll enjoy one of the best values in family lodging today. Days Inns give you a big, bright, 
spotless room with two double beds and telephone. Free color TV.A good restaurant. A delightful 
pool. And friendly service to make you feel at home in over 
200 cities across the United States and Canada 

You get all this and more for much less than you'd 
expect. Days Inns are family motels, with rates to match 
That goes for Days Lodges, too, offering three-room family 
suites with kitchens. 

And most of our over 300 Days Inns and Lodges 
even have economy gasoline on the prem 
ises. To give you both value and 
convenience 

This year, make your travel 
costs a lot more comfortable —despite increasing fuel prices. Stay at 
Days Inns, and your travels may cost even less than last year! 

For reservations, call toll-free: 1-800-241-711L 
Or call your travel agent. 


You'll have good nights at Days Inns. 
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Paid Political Advertisement 


I’m running for President because I’m 
deeply concerned about the course of 


America. On all sides, we see our once- 
proud nation beset with problems, both 
at home and abroad. 

TADERSHIBEEQ RMA MAE Rr 


As serious as our problems are, there 
is still time to do something about them 
—if we have strong new leadership in 
the White House to get our country back 
on the right track. 

I believe I can provide that leadership. 

To do so, I need your help. I need your 
help to represent the American that 
Washington ignores. The forgotten 
American who works hard, pays his bills 
and his taxes . . . who’s sick and tired 
of seeing the Stars and Stripes kicked 
around . . . who goes to church on Sun- 
day and believes in allowing prayer in 
school . . . and who believes in the 
moral values and principles which built 
this nation. 

If you still believe in America, as I do, 
please join us in this campaign. 

Together, we can build a better 
America for all our people . . . one that 
will again be the proud symbol of 
strength, opportunity and freedom 
throughout the world. 

I hope you'll let me hear from you 


soon. 
Sincerely, 
2  aprralley 


Connally for President Committee * P.O. Box 1980, W ington, D.C. 20044 ¢ Phone Toll Free, 1-800-331-1000 





He Sent Them Away Humming — 


| Richard Rodgers: 1902-1979 








t 





oe hen the lyrics are right, it’s eas- 

ier for me to write a tune than to 
bend over and tie my shoelaces,” Rich- 
ard Rodgers once remarked. Many com- 
posers would have been happy to tie 
Rodgers’ shoes for him if only they had 
been able to fill them. He could write any- 
thing, and to order and to suit. When 
Oscar Hammerstein II handed him the 
lyric for Bali Hai, Rodgers studied it 
for a moment, then turned the 
typed page over, retired to the 
next room and five minutes 
later came back with the com- 
pleted melody, one of his most 
haunting. 

Thanks to such facility, 
Rodgers left an unparalleled cat- 
alogue of popular music when 
he died last week at 77. / Could 
Write a Book, the title of one 
of his songs, aptly expresses the 
feelings of anybody setting out 
to list his accomplishments 
Among Rodgers’ 1,000-odd 
compositions, most of them for 
Broadway, there were straight 
ballads like My Funny Valentine 
and /t Might as Well Be Spring; 
cascading waltzes like Hello, 
Young Lovers and The Most 
Beautiful Girl in the World; in- 
vigorating romps like Mountain 
Greenery and June Is Bustin’ 
Out All Over. But the individual 
songs were only a part of his 
achievement. He and his lyr- 
icists, principally Lorenz Hart 
and Hammerstein, wove these 
numbers into increasingly co- 
herent plots, transforming the 
traditional hotchpotch of mu- 
sical comedy into unified mu- 
sical theater. If Rodgers had 
written nothing else but Pal Joey 
and Oklahoma!, his penultimate 
collaboration with Hart and 
his first with Hammerstein, he 
would still have had an indel- 
ible influence on the genre 


he was four, Richard could pick out mel- 
odies on the family piano. He scarcely 
bothered with lessons. 

At 19, having contributed some songs 
toa Broadway show, Rodgers dropped out 
of Columbia University to compose mu- 
sicals full time. For the next few years he 
got nowhere. Considering himself a fail- 
ure at 22, he was about to take a job asa 


| salesman for children’s underwear when 





HENRY GROSSMAN 


Master of the Broadway musical: Composer Rodgers in 1975 





Always an innovator, Rodg- 
ers liked to introduce surprising 
harmonic complexities. But his melodies 
had an unfailingly natural flow and sim- 


plicity that, in retrospect, seemed like in- | 


evitability. Many were built on the basic 
steps of the scale (My Romance, Dancing 
on the Ceiling) or returned repeatedly to 
the same note or notes while varying the 
patterns in between (sn It Romantic?, 
The Blue Room). Behind such simplicity 
lay a subtle craft. 

Descended from Russian immigrants, 
Rodgers used to say that his original fam- 
ily surname was so long that not even he 
knew just what it was. His father was a 
well-to-do New York physician who took 
the family to operas and musicals and 
liked to sing the scores at home; his moth- 
er was an amateur pianist. By the time 





Just five minutes in the next room to dash off Bali Ha’i 


he was asked to write a one-shot benefit | 


for the Theatre Guild. From this emerged 
The Garrick Gaieties, which ran on Broad- 
way for six months and contained Rodg- 
ers’ first hit song, Manhattan. He was on 
his way. Within two years he had five 
more shows on Broadway, and suddenly 
was a young lion in New York and Lon- 
don society. 


If he had a problem as his career pro- | 


gressed, it was also his greatest asset: Col- 
laborator Hart. Only 5 ft. tall, Hart 
scorned the button-down conventionality 
of Rodgers’ dress and habits. His work- 
ing hours were random, his zest for al- 
cohol great. He was a mordant wit, a so- 
phisticated prosodist and a devilish 


rhymer. As Rodgers wrote of him later: | dazzling frequency. 
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“His lyrics knew that love was not es- | 
pecially devised for boy and girl idiots of | 
14.” For years, radio stations would not | 
play Hart's original version of Bewitched, 
Bothered and Bewildered, in which the 


demiheroine sings of that bum Pal Joey 


Couldnt sleep, 

wouldn t sleep, 

until I could sleep 
where I shouldnt sleep 


When, by 1942, Hart had become 
too erratic to work (and shortly there- 
after died), Rodgers teamed up with Ham- 
merstein. Where Hart was tiny and 
mercurial, Hammerstein was a 
steady, shambling giant. Rodg- 
ers’ music would never again 
have quite the worldly insou- 
ciance that it took on from Hart 
With Hammerstein's influence 
it displayed more foursquare 
feeling and social consciousness 
As Rodgers put it later: “Oscar 
was more sentimental, and so 
the music had to be more sen- 
timental.” Oscar was also more 
dedicated to Rodgers’ principle 
that every song in a show should 
be fitted to the character. In 
this spirit, the pair created such 
epoch-making works as Okla- 
homa!, Carousel, South Pacific, 
The King and I and The Sound 
of Music, all within 16 years 


filer Hammerstein's death in 

1960, Rodgers wrote shows 
with other lyricists, notably 
Stephen Sondheim, and even 
tried his own hand at words as 
well as music. While none of 
these efforts matched his earlier 
successes, he seemed to bask in 
a golden time of life. Honors 
rained on him (along with an 
estimated $100 million in roy- 
alties). He and his wife Dor- 
othy, a decorator and writer, 
collected art, engaged in phi- 
lanthropies, appeared at virtu- 
ally every social happening or 
Broadway opening. His only set- 
backs were physical. In 1955 
he had been operated on for 
cancer of the jaw. In his last 
years he had a serious heart at- 
tack and underwent a laryngectomy, 
which forced him to learn to talk in a 
hoarse croak. But, typically, he soon re- 
turned to work at the grand piano in 
his Madison Avenue office. His final 
show was last year’s musical adaptation 
of I Remember Mama, which, although 
a flop, testified to his indomitable 
energy 

His seemingly spontaneous outpour- 
ings belied a sustained discipline, as he 
readily acknowledged: “It’s the result of 
years of living, of study and reading, of 
personality and temperament. At one par- 
ticular moment all these come together 
and the artist ‘expresses’ himself.” For 
Rodgers, they all came together with 
a 
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Waiting for the Big One 








Let it snow, let it snow, let it snow 


N o snow. Bootprints squished into the 
side-yard mud on a warm day two 
weeks ago are still there, fossilized, sandy 
brown, ugly to look at and awkward to 
walk across. The detritus of the fall season 
—a ruptured garden hose, a squashed ten- 
nis-ball can, a broken-off ax handle 
thrown away in a fury—surrounds the 
house as such junk always does in New 
England at this time of year. But the love- 
ly, deceitful covering of snow that should 
hide it all until April, that should 


other, “It’s coming” and “Looks like we're 
in for it,” pretending to be worried at the 
approach of the first northeaster of the 
season. The fact is that everyone wel- 
comes the melodrama of a big snow- 
storm. It is not just the sounds of the town 
and the highway that are hushed. The rag- 
ing of ego and the clank of ambition are 
stilled at least for a while. 

When snow has piled chest high 





against the front door, when entire auto- 
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are heroes. Citizens who own four-wheel- 
drive vehicles circulate proudly, like vic- 
torious tank commanders after a battle. 
There is a lot of semimalicious doing of 
good deeds. To pull a neighbor’s mired car 
out of deep snow satisfies base instinct, 
and to hook a logging chain to a neigh- 
bor’s bogged four-wheel-drive truck and 
twitch it free sets up resonances of gloat- 
ing that will persist for a decade. 

No snow to mire cars, make heroes 
manifest, to wall out dread reality. No 
money in town, either. New England 
communities that once survived fairly 
well by passing one five-dollar bill slow- 
ly from hand to hand are now hooked 
on winter tourism, which means skiing. 
Half the town, it seems, is out 





lead the eye across the sloping 
ground of the pasture, then into 
the woods beyond, has accom- 
plished the ultimate deceit by 
not falling out of the sky. The 
car rumbles by on the dirt road 
in front of the house, and its 
wheels churn thick whirls of 
dust. 

No snow. Not anywhere in 
New England, except for the 
stuff manufactured by desperate 
ski-area operators, at a cost ex- 
ceeding that of fine carpeting. It 
is a clear, cold day in January, 
and the early morning light 
glows on the hills and moun- 
tains. Beautiful, but there is a 
wrongness to the look and feel 
of things. There is too much 
| brown in the landscape, too 
much detail. Snow brings blues 
and purples, edits out corn stub- 
ble and fallen leaves, turns a 
landscape into a line drawing. 
Its severity is what this fine Jan- 
uary light should be explicating. 

































of work—lift operators, snow 
groomers, ski instructors, equip- 
ment salesmen, bartenders, 
waitresses and cooks. These peo- 
ple owe money to the other half 
of town, and even if it snows 
two feet tonight (looks like snow, 
it’s coming, we're in for it), the 
ski season will be a big loser. 
It is time to start passing that 
five-dollar bill around. Does 
anybody have one? 





till it does not snow. The 

days pass, and the moun- 
tains lit by that fine January 
light are as brown as they were 
in November. At Lake Placid, 
there is man-made snow on the 
ski jumps and the alpine trails 
set up for the Olympic Games, 
and worried officials are trying 
to find a way to cover the cross- 
country courses with machine- 
made snow. Could the drought 
last into February? If it does, 
there will be problems worse 








No snow, bygod, since the 
four to five inches that fell in middle De- 
cember. What we have had in Vermont 
and New Hampshire is a forlorn al- 
ternation of warm rain and iron cold. 
Since it is cold now, we go skating. Most 
of us are not very good at it. Some of 
the girls and women have had figure- 
skating lessons, and some men played 
hockey in school, but in well-behaved 
years the frozen lakes have three feet of 
snow on them, and so we are skiers, not 
skaters. I am conscious of resembling, 
as I skate, a bishop who has drunk too 
much at a garden party and is trying to 
appear sober. I totter along for miles, 
fascinated, accompanied by a dog who 
skates no better than I do and an as- 
sistant dog who loses control of her hind- 
quarters when she tries to turn. We reach 
a cove where three boys skate in a big, 
shifting triangle, rattling a hockey puck 
across the ice from vertex to vertex. 

But there is no snow. Winter has for- 
Ee its lines. On damp, gray days at the 





beginning of December we said to each 


mobiles are buried, when Labrador re- 
trievers submerge and reappear like por- 
poises, when it takes ten minutes of 
lunging to get from house to mailbox (a 
journey undertaken not to collect the mail 
but to establish the immensely satisfying 
fact that the storm is muscular enough to 
have prevented the mail from arriving) 
—when all of this has occurred, and snow 
is still falling, then money worries vanish, 
rabid teen-agers turn reasonable, and 
mid-life crisis disappears like spit on a 
griddle. No one thinks about clamoring 
politicians or the decaying dollar. For- 
merly sulky husbands perform astonish- 
ing feats of snowblowing, and formerly 
whiny wives produce marvelous flapjack- 
and-bacon breakfasts. Everyone is bliss- 
ful. No one can be expected to get to work, 
and it is perfectly O.K. to stay home, snug 
and snowed-in. 

On the other hand, an astonishing 
number of sturdy souls do reach their 
stores and offices, where they preen 
shamelessly in the knowledge that they 
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than the possibility of a bob- 
tailed Olympics. With each clear, cold 
day, frost in the Northeast sinks deeper 
into the ground. Unless there is an in- 
sulating blanket of snow, water mains and 
house connections will start freezing. New 
Englanders will be brushing their teeth 
with gin, and in New Hampshire the state 
liquor stores do not give credit. 

This sorry winter will pass into leg- 
end, of course. In some snow-clogged 
January to come—perhaps even the 
snow-clogged end of this dusty and con- 
founding January—when the car won't 
start and the snowblower has broken a 
shear pin and the school bus has not ar- 
rived to drag the kids off and leave the 
adults in peace, it may even look good. 
Meanwhile, it is time for desperate mea- 
sures, and they are being taken. In North 
Sutton, N.H., the Kearsarge Inn and 
Country Club is advertising that its golf 
course, normally used by cross-country 
skiers at this time of year, is open for 
golf. Weather, it need not be added, 
permitting. — John Skow 
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